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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. pape referred to them, we shall briefly follow 
An Account of Discoveries in Lycia ; being a} the author on his way. He left Smyrna on 
Journal kept during a Second Excursion in| the 28th of February, and, crossing the river 
Asia Minor. By Charles Fellows. 1840.| Caystrus, and threading the Messogis moun- 
Royal 8vo. pp. 542. London, 1841. Mur-/ tain tract on the north of the Meander, reached 
ray. Aphrodisias on the 8th of March. 
Iy 1838 Mr. Fellows traversed some a ‘* Aphrodisias lies,” he says, ** to the east of 
ing parts of Asia Minor, and in 1839 the public, the head of the valley which gives rise to the 
were indebted to him for an account of his! Mosynus, and is beautifully bounded by moun- 
travels, which was deservedly welcomed as| tains of considerable importance. Cadmus rises 
affording much information concerning a region | majestically on the east, while the distant sum- 
too little known through a hundred patch-work , mits of Mount Tmolus towering above the 
notices scattered over the pages of many au-/range of Messogis, are seen in the north: the 
thors, Cheered by the applause bestowed on elevation of the city above the sea is about a 
this performance, he has again encountered the |thousand feet, the air healthy and cool, and 
fatigues of another journey, chiefly in Lycia, | the water excellent. 1 see no river or stream, 
and another volume of research bears witness but the old fountains are supplied from distant 
tothe zeal with which he has prosecuted the sources in the hills. Aphrodisias is not in 
discoveries unfolded in his first essay. A couple' appearance the site of an ancient Greek city ; 


of maps shew the extent of his route over new |it lies low, and its principal buildings are not, | 


as well as old ground, and a multitude of in-'as usual, elevated above the rest of the town. 
scriptions throw further light upon the dark| It is difficult to describe the ruins of this city ; 
and remote antiquities of the land. To say|I never saw in one place so many perfect re- 
that philology, history, the arts, geography, |mains, although by no means of a good age of 
botany, and numismatics are severally advanced the arts. The opinion I shall venture to give 
(some in a greater and some in a lesser degree) is founded wholly upon my observation of the 
ty Mr. Fellows’ labours, is only to do them / ruins as they exist, in perfect ignorance of any 
common justice; but he has brought forward | historical accounts. I have copied many of the 
so much to gratify and occupy the learned inscriptions, and hope to increase my know- 
world, at home and abroad, that it is not pay- ledge by their after-examination. On this site 
ing him too high a compliment to speak of his I see no trace either of the position, grandeur 
Lycia as a standard production of very high of design, or hard style of sculpture, accom- 
importance. Of the thirty-six cities mentioned panied with the beauty of simplicity, which so 
by Pliny he has explored thirteen (including peculiarly mark the cities of the early Greeks. 
Xanthus and Tlos in his former journey); In much of the material of the temple, and 
which, with eleven on the coast visited by other perhaps in the arrangement of many of its 
travellers, make out twenty-four, or two-thirds columns, may be traced a city probably of a 
: - ee Pg a = - — feature — a my ae yg ope era: = 
of the work is the key to the Lycian language stadium on the north side of the city is sti 

furnished by the coins found, and the inscrip-| magnificent, running from east to west, and 
tions copied, by Mr. Fellows. In this respect| having both ends circular; most of its seats 
his materials are most valuable; for, whilst | are still remaining, and in itself this building 
we endeavour to recover the lost Lycian, we)alone would repay the trouble of a visit to this 
perceive that we must be making a curious pro- city. On the south side is a small hill, arti- 
gress in regard to the Zend, Etrurian, Perse.'ficially formed, probably to contain a theatre, 
politan, and other tongues, the explication ofthe ruins of which face the south-east; a few 
whose difficulties will probably do more to illus- | foundations would lead us to suppose that tem- 
trate the earliest histories of the human race! ples may have ornamented this little acropolis. 
than 4 — species of inquiry that could be} In the centre of the city stood a beautiful Ionic 
pursued, ‘The inscriptions are principally from |temple; fifteen of its white marble fluted 
tombs, with a few from public monuments ; and columns are still standing, and some have ta- 
they have already led to the nearly authentic, blets left uncut where the shaft was fluted, 
oe of an alphabet, and the translation telling by their inscriptions that they were 
of even the mutilated fragments. Some of!offerings to the temple of Venus or Aphrodite, 
these have been previously published and com-|the goddess to whom the city was dedicated.” 

a upon, with infinite learning, by Pro- | The ages of cities are, it must be owned, 
essor Boeckh ; and especially a long decree on very difficult to be decided. Sites alone are 
4 prostrate and mutilated column at Xanthus, | preserved ; and whilst dynasties and people are 
where, by the by, our author learned much |swept away, conquerors and strangers occupy 
more on his second than on his first inspection. ;the scene, and city rises upon city, till the 
The coins also furnish their supply of intelli- earlier foundations are lost amid the wrecks of 
gence, and three periods of Lycian history are| buried ruins, and even the newly named suc- 


distinguished by their execution ang legends |cessors are confounded among blocks and re. | 
ou the triquetral impressions (so like the three | compositions, which defy all the sagacity of the | 


legs on the Manx coinage), which belong to{antiquary. There are Pagan on the first set- 
them all:_1. The Persian conquest; 2. The tlements, and Christian on Pagan, and Pagan 
Macedonian or Greek supremacy ; and, 3. The!on Christian again, and Greek on Egyptian, 
federal government of independent cities, pro-|and Roman on Greek, and Mahommedan on 
tected and overthrown by the Romans. both, &c., till architecture and national em- 
F These are the main points most strikingly|blems are in such admired disorder, that we 
Muminated in the volume before us; and,|believe if the very builders were to rise from 





their graves, they could hardly inform us which 
was their city, or whereabouts it stood ; for the 
face of nature also undergoes great changes,— 
rivers cease to flow in the same courses,—moun- 
tains are tumbled to their bases, —the morass 
becomes a fertile distriet, —the forest a cham- 
pagne,—the cultivated land a desert. Well, 
then, we must leave to conjecture what was 
Persian, what early Greek, what Byzantine, 
and what before them all! Suffice it to say 
that the whole line of march was over classic 
soil, and consequently dear to the educated and 
intelligent classes, whose youthful delights, as 
instruction and literature first became parts of 
their nature, are never effaced from the me- 
|mory of later years. But of Lycia, Mr. F. 
| observes :— 

| ‘In my former rambles in Asia Minor I 
| observed that each district had a peculiarity in 
|the architecture of its tombs, and that none 
was more distinctly marked than that of the 
ancient Lycia. The four kinds of tombs re. 
presented in the annexed plate, I have found, 
are peculiar to Lycia, and may serve in part as 
tests of the extent of that country. I shall 
call these the Obelisk, the Gothic, and the 
Elizabethan forms; the first from its appear- 
ance, and the latter as strongly resembling the 
architectural styles so named. With these 
forms I have generally found the Lycian lan- 
guage connected, and two or more of them ap- 
pear in every ancient city found in that dis- 
trict. Applying this architectural test, I at 
once determined this to be a city within the 
confines of Lycia, and, as such, could be none 
else but the ancient Calynda ; which, according 
to Herodotus, was beyond the boundaries of 
Caria, the early inhabitants of which district 
are represented as pursuing and expelling the 
foreign gods from their country, and ‘ stopping 
not until they came to the mountains of Calynda.’ 
This range must have been the one down whose 
beautiful valleys we had for some hours been 
travelling. Calynda, if this was the site of 
the city, was high up in the mountains, but 
not far trom the sea, where it probably had its 
port, as we know that it supplied ships to the 
fleet of Xerxes. From the situation and re- 
mains of the city, I conclude that it cannot 
have been very large ; but, from its remaining 
tombs, it may have existed for many genera- 
tions, and probably at an early period. To feel 
surprise at the ordinary occurrences in nature 
may often bespeak my ignorance, but for the 
information of those who do not study natural 
history, I shall nevertheless mention as I pros 
ceed whatever may strike me as unusual or 
curious. Some weeks ago, at Naslee, I men- 
tioned having seen a small green frog sitting on 
a sunny bank of sand, and apparently deserting 
the water; I here saw another of the same 
kind, some feet above the ground, sitting 
against the stem of a dead shrub, as thick as 
my little finger. I called to my companions to 
come and see a frog in a tree, as a fish out of 
‘water. On being noticed, the little fellow, to 
‘our surprise, leaped upon a thinner and higher 
| branch, and again upon the point of a twig not 
| thicker than a crow-quill, and sat there swing- 
ling, with all his legs together, like the goats on 
| the pointed rocks above us, or as the bears sit 
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upon their pole at the Zoological Gardens in |and ideas of the sculptured figures. Had they 
London. On inquiry, I find that this descrip- {been all perfect, its value in a museum, either 
tion of frog always frequents the trees ; it is |for the philologist, antiquarian, or artist, would pone in this chain it has its rise jy 4 
seldom in the water, and enjoys basking in the |be inestimable. We made drawings of a por-!north. The crags of limestone around \ 
hottest places. Some fine moths and butter-|tion, and sketches in outline of the whole,|were almost concealed by a forest of fir.tre 
flies are coming out, and I regret the impossi- | which, I think, will bear out this opinion of |and green underwood. Before us was the city 
bility of collecting insects on an equestrian tour | them as works of art, and may afford an idea | surrounded by beautiful Cyclopean walls. ‘yy, 
in so rough a country; it affords a fine field|of some of its bas-reliefs. Great additional |scattered stones of a fallen temple next inte, 
for the study of this and every other branch of interest is given to these groups by the circum. | rupted our path, on the way to the stadiun 
natural history.” |stance of several of the figures having over neither of its ends remained, and I feel s,. 

At Cadyanda, where some of the finest sculp- them their names, after the manner of the | that they have never been built up with seas 
tures were found, we are told: — | Etruscan ; these inscriptions are in the Lycian |as seen in some of probably a later date. 4 

“On leaving Macry we crossed the valley | language, and some bilingual with the Greek ;;the right side of this stadium was the ayory: 
towards the north-east, and continued in that this, I trust, will materially assist in throwing |eight squared pillars or piers stand on ei: 
direction, ascending for three hours and a half, light upon our ignorance as to the Lycian lan-jside. For nearly a quarter ofa mile the gro. 
through a beautiful pass along the side of a|guage, and these sculptures may also be im. | was covered like a mason’s yard with stone 
torrent, which leaped continually from rock to| portant illustrations. The bas-reliefs shewn! well squared, parts of columns, cornices, 1), 
rock in its rapid course; but our ascent was|in the annexed plate, formed the upper part or| glyphs, and pedestals; and here and thy 
still steeper, for the river was often rolling in a! panels of the sides of the tomb, beneath which | stood still erect the jambs of the doors 
ravine many hundred feet below us. The) were groups of larger figures engaged in com- | buildings whose foundations alone are ty , 
waters of the stream diminished as we pro-|bat, with arms of the simplest age of the|traced. Near the stadium some large yal 
ceeded, and on our reaching the little plain of this |Greeks. These figures were too much buried | with windows are still standing, and ene) 
village, they appeared to claim it as their birth-|in the earth for us to attempt to sketch them.|some places, which have probably been { 
place. The well-cultivated valley of Hoozum. 


|The name of EKTOP was written over one| public amusements. ‘The city is in many par 
lee was as unexpected to us at such an eleva-! with a helmet, round shield, and spear. Above | undermined by chambers cut in the rocks, a 
tion, which by the thermometer exceeds two: the side panels, and probably on what once | arched over with fine masonry: these, ; 
thousand feet, as was the population and well- {formed the roof, were also the remains of |doubt, were the basements or vaul 

built village. ‘The latter has three or four five sculptured figures, of a similar size to | large buildings of the town, or may have sery 
mosques, and is wholly inhabited by Turks;|the combatants below. The panel of the | for its stores of provisions ; at present they 
one Greek, alone, is here, who is employed in; door in front shews a figure about five|the wonder and terror of the peasants, \! 
keeping in repair the various water-courses for | feet six inches in height. The costumes, | relate, that in one great vault into which the 
the supply of the fountains from the lofty and arms, vases, and utensils, displayed in these | had entered there were seven doors, ll leai 
craggy mountains which rise immediately at  bas-reliefs, are a study for the man of refined jin different directions. This report has 
the back of the village. We are at the house taste: the height of some of the figures in the|the name of Yeddy Cappolee, meaning * seve: 
of the aga, and have witnessed a curious scene | background is unaccountable. Continuing for | doors,’ to the ruins, as well as to the mountaj 
each evening. It is seldom that thirty men so about a mile a steep ascent, we saw around us jon which they stand. We descended toward 
handsome in form, feature, and dress, assemble | immense masses of rock rolled from their origi- | the west, and came to the upper seats o! ; 
in the same room ; they are probably the prin-, nal position, and some containing excavated | beautiful little theatre, in high preservati 
cipal people of the place. Not a taint of Eu- tombs, now thrown on their sides, or leaning | few large fir-trees alone interrupting the effi 
ropean costume is yet seen here; scarcely a 
man has ever Jeft his mountain district, and 
every thing about us was novel to them, I 
doubt whether, in any other part of the world, 
Buch a spirit of inquiry and quickness of com- 
prehension would be met with in a similar 
village group. Our knives, instruments, pen- 
cils, Indian-rubber, and paints, were examined, 
and tolerably well understood by most of the 
party. The pencil I gave to one was soon em- 
ployed in writing a sentence in the Turkish 
language, which I found was the date of our 
arrival, and the name of the writer of the 
memorandum. We then wrote something in 
English, which was copied in facsimile, well 
and quickly executed. The remarks were 
natural expressions of wonder, but all shewing 
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seventy miles, until lost in the range of hip} 


mountains, upon a part of which we we 
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ts of t! 
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at angles, which must have caused the dis- | of the semicircle of seats. The proscenium was 


entombment of their dead. ‘The sculptured ; heap of ruins, only one or two of its doorways 
architecture of many had been split across, and | being left standing. The form of the thea 

but few remained uninjured in the cliffs. I{was like those in the east of Caria: in frou 
sought in vain for inscriptions on any of the| were the Cyclopean walls of the city, blend 

tombs around, probably twenty in number;|with the more regular Greek, and evideui|) 
their architecture was purely Lycian, and evi- lconstructed at the same period. From this 
dently of the same date as the one just described | spot, for a quarter of a mile, were tombys. nei- 
as found in the valley below. A splendid sar- | ther cut in the rocks, nor sarcophagi, nor 0 
cophagus cut from the rock was tottering over | the usual architecture of Lycia, but ofa heavy, 
the brow of a precipice before me: the position | peculiar, and masssive style of building, mt 
at which this tomb now stands, appears so un- {generally associated with our ideas of the 
natural, that I have accurately sketched it.|Greek: there was no trace of bas-reliels o: 
The outlines of its bas-reliefs, which are shewn | ornaments, and not a letter of the Lycian cli. 
in the annexed plate, as well as its form, indi-}racter among the numerous inscriptions, whic 
cate its age to be that of the Lycians, and, in| were Greek, and much injured by time.” _ 
the absence of inscriptions, must suffice to tell| We do not much admire the christening 0! 
reflection. The washing, the prayer, the din-|its history; the figures are nearly the size of |the architectural styles; but proceed with « 
ner, and the reading aloud the firman, were life. If inscriptions had ever existed upon these |few other extracts of mixed but, we tris. 
each subjects for an artist. Our sketch.books | tombs, the surface has so much perished by|general interest. At Perea, the jour 


were a great source of astonishment to all ;| the atmosphere, that they would have probably 
some looked at them the wrong way upwards, | been lost or illegible; for I observe that all 
but all said ‘ Allah, Allah!’ They recognised | inscriptions of this age are slightly cut, and 
in the sketches the mosques, camels, birds, and|never form a part of, or interfere with, the 
a frog, with the greatest expressions of de-| effect of the groups or architecture. All the 
light. |indications in the approach to this unknown 

“ April 8th.—Our attraction to this place|city were Lycian, not omitting the remains of 
was the report that ruins existed in the neigh- | ingeniously built Cyclopean walls. Ascending 
bourhood. We therefore started at eight! for half-an-hour a steep scarcely accessible on 
o'clock this morning to ascend the mountain to! horses, we arrived at an elevation of about 
the south. Scarcely beyond the south-east end | three thousand five hundred feet above the sea, 
of the village, and in less than ten minutes, we | which lay before us. The view was overwhelm. 
found among the bushes a tomb of the most/ingly beautiful. To the south-west lay the 
usual kind cut in the rocks, resembling our | Bay of Macry, with its islands and the coast 
Elizabethan domestic architecture. This tomb | of the south of Caria, while beyond lay the long 
has been much shaken to pieces, apparently by |and mountainous island of Rhodes. Cragus, 
an earthquake ; but the detail of its execution) with its snowy tops, broke the view towards 
we found to be of the highest interest. I do|the south; and the coast and sea off Patara 
not hesitate in placing this fragment in the|measured its elevation by carrying the eye 
finest age of Greek work; it shews by the|down to the Valley of the Xanthus, whose 
simplest effects the full expression of the history | glittering waters were visible for probably 


states :— 

Longevity.—‘* We are now sitting in a kind 
of stranger’s house, the only one of stone w 
deserving the name of a hut in this village: 
for the walls of the others are all of wicke: 
work, with a roof formed of shivers of the i: 
tree. This house is the property of an 0: 
man, who sits before me, and expresses gre! 
anxiety that I should give him something t 
‘ cure his eyes ;’ he says they are of no use t 
him, and that he might as well have thet 
poisoned at once: I observe, nevertheless, that 
he walks about, and prys into every tis 
around him. He is more than one hnndre 
years of age, and has been here all his lite. 
excepting a visit to Stambool, seventy yes 
ago. He sees well enough to point out, ats 
distance of a hundred and fifty yards, a womel 
carrying two large pitchers of water from the 
river up the hill to his private house; sie" 
his wife, and is one hundred and two years! 
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—_—_— — * . 
age; a little turbaned boy is running by her 
side, apparently more: of a companion than a 
guide, for she walks with a firm step, and has 
her sight and hearing still perfect.” 

Style of Travelling Contrasted. — “ We 


time: to enjoy light we must have shadow. 


to follow their watchful mothers. Then came 
the flocks of sheep and the camels, each with 
their young; two or three fine-grown camels 
bearing piled loads of ploughs, tent-poles, ket- 


| tles, pans, presses, and all the utensils for the 
cannot have every enjoyment at the same| dairy; 


and amidst this rustic load was always 


jseen the rich ‘‘urkey carpet and damask 


When travelling before in this country, I was! cushions, the pride even of the tented Turk. 


amused and instructed by the curiosity and | 


profiered hospitality of the people; but they 
intruded far too much upon my privacy, and I 
often wished them away that I might be alone. 
In travelling with a Cavass or Tartar, the case 
isaltered. I cannot say upon the whole that I 
prefer it, always enjoying the attention and 
kindness natural to humanity, rather than the 
respect commanded by authority ; and I fear I 
am represented as a very different character 
with regard to my feelings towards the people 
to what I really am. They wish to offer 


Behind these portions of the train I must place, 
with more finish, the family—the foreground 
of my picture. An old man, and generally his 
wife, head the clan, which consists of several 
generations; many of them must have seen 
near five score summers on the mountains: 
the old man, grasping a long stick, leads his 
children with a firm step. 
of the flocks, follows with his wife; she is 


arms; and other horses are led, all clothed 
with they gay trappings of a Turkish steed. 


His son, the master | 


often seated on a horse, with a child in her | 


fowers and presents of all kinds, but the Cavass 
perhaps properly keeps them aloof; and when 
any thing is purchased by me, they name no 
price, but expect a present: this the Cavass 
discountenances, and fixes a price upon every 


Asses are allotted to the younger children, who | 
are placed amidst the domestic stores, and | 
never without a pet cat in their arms: long! 
| tresses of hair hang down their necks, and | 
are kept closely to the head by a circlet of | 
thing, probably lower than I should be induced | coins. By their side walks the eldest son, | 
togive. He demands hospitality where I be-| with all the air and alacrity of a young sports. | 
fure received it voluntarily, and our room is|man3; over his shoulder hangs a long-barrelled | 
always kept free from the people. I fancy | gun, in his hand is the cage of a decoy par- 
that the peasants here keep more aloof than | tridge, and a classic-looking hound follows at | 
usual, from a display of authority on our ar-| his heels: a number of shepherd boys mingle | 
rival, which I much disapproved ; but it is, Ij with the flocks and bring up the rear. The} 
fear, too common with travellers. The first | gay costume, the varied noises of the cattle, | 
Zoorigee told some men to move from the path |and the high glee attending the party on this | 
on which they were lying, to let our cavalcade | annual expedition, must be supplied by the! 
pass, instead of our turning a few steps out of |imagination. I should think that twenty fami- | 
the way. The men said there was plenty of | lies passed in succession during our halt, few of | 
room to pass, upon which the Cavass galloped | them having less than one hundred head of | 
up to them, as if to trample them down with | stock, and many had more. In some fami-| 
his horse, and struck them repeatedly upon the | lies, attendants, servants or farming-labour- | 
head in the most savage manner with his|ers, were among the cattle, generally with | 
stick; and with these unresisted blows dis-|their aprons tied around them, in which} 
persed the party of peasants, who were basking | they carried two or three young kids; they had | 
afew hours of their Sunday (Friday) in their | often over their shoulders a small calf, with | 
own fields, over which, probably, we were | all its legs held together on the breast, exactly | 
unlawful trespassers. Our train followed, but|as seen in the offerings on the bas-reliefs at | 
without the usual welcome to the stranger.|Xanthus and elsewhere. The longevity of | 
‘The gay clothes, arms, and the power enjoyed|the people in this pastoral country is very, 
hy these couriers bearing my firman, is more | remarkable. 





| habitant of the swamp has “now become an 


important contributor to the revenue of the 
Sultan. Two years ago I met an Italian 
collecting and shipping them from Adalia, 
undisturbed by any law: from that time the 
privilege of buying them from the peasants 
has been farmed out by the Sultan, and several 
companies of merchants in Constantinople 
purchase certain districts for the year, and 
send agents round to buy up the collections 
at such prices as he may agree upon with the 
people. The agent here said that his employ- 
jers had given a sum equal to fifteen thousand 
|pounds for this district, which I found ex. 
|tended over almost the whole track we had 
traversed. How strange that two such im. 
portant trades as that in leeches and gall-nuts 
should have their origin in such minute 
| productions of the animal world! Many ves- 
|sels are freighted to America and all parts 
of Europe with leeches only, and in almost 
every steamboat I have observed that a great 
part of its cargo consisted of these animals, 
which are the constant care of the merchants 
accompanying them, as they frequently require 
ventilation in the hold of the vessel. The 
trade is a great speculation, and the calculation 
is made upon the loss of an immense propor- 
tion of the stock. The capture, transport, and 
calculated mortality bring to my mind the 
treatment of the negroes.” 

Apparently figures of Harpies flying away 
with the children of King Pandarus (at 
Xanthus), are conjectured to illustrate that 
portion of the * Iliad”’, and to prove its having 
been taken from Lycia;* and at Patara we 
are told :— 

“ The number of coins and common gems 
of rude cutting that are found here is quite 
unaccountable. I obtained above thirty coins 
from a man who said he often brought home a 
hundred in a day when he was ploughing, 
and that, if I liked, he would go and find 
some. One of our men picked up two in 
crossing a field as he drove in the horses ; 
they appear to be of all dates, but I hope some 
may be curious, having the Lycian characters 
upon them, I am delighted to recognise again 





feared than I like; for I know that all the 
traveller can want is freely afforded by the 
people.” 

Manners.—“ The interest of our halt was 
greatly increased by our observing an almost 
uninterrupted train of cattle and people mov- 
ing from the valleys to the cool places for the 
summer season—the yeeilassies. I was much 
struck by the simplicity and patriarchal ap- 
pearance of the several families, which brought 
forcibly to mind the descriptions of pastoral 
life in Bible history. What a picture would 
Landseer make of such a pilgrimage! The 
snowy tops of the mountains were seen through 
the lofty and dark green fir-trees, terminating 
in abrupt cliffs many thousand feet of perpen- 
dicular height. From clefts in these gushed 
out cascades, falling in torrents, the sound of 
which, from their great distance, was heard 
only in the stillness of the evening, and the 
waters were carried away by the wind in spray 
over the green woods, before they could reach 
their deep bed in the rocky ravines beneath. 
Inazigzag course up the wood lay the track 
leading to the cool places. In advance of the 
pastoral groups were the straggling goats, 
browsing on the fresh blossoms of the wild 
almond as they passed. In more steady courses 
followed the ‘small black cattle, with their 
calves, and among them several asses, carrying 
n saddle-bags those calves that were too young 


least, twenty peasants within the last two days 
above a hundred years of age, and apparently 
still enjoying health and activity of body; in 
some instances the mind appeared wandering. 
An old-looking hag, screaming violently, seized 
my servant Mania, and asked if he was come 
to take away her other child for a soldier, for 
if he were gone she should have none left to 
take care of her. The temperate habits of the 
Turks, as well as some of their customs, may 
in part account for the prolongation of life in 
this country. One custom I may mention as 
tending to diminish the cares of age, and to 
shew the excellence of these simple people. 
When sons grow up and marry, the father 
gives over to them his flocks and property, and 
trusts to the known and natural affection of 
his children to take care of him in his declining 
years: to a son his parents are always his first 
charge.” 

At Carreeuke :— 

** Our European costume was not here 
the novelty I expected; in the fair were two 
or three Greeks similarly attired ; they were 
dealers in leeches, and the singularity of their 
trade deserves notice. The introduction of 
strangers, and especially of intelligent Greeks, 





|hitherto unvisited parts. Three or four years 
ago the trade in leeches was scarcely known, 
except for the use of the village; this in- 


may hereafter add to our knowledge of these | 


I am sure that we have seen at) in one the figure of. Bellerophon, similar to the 


| bas-reliefin the tomb at Tos: this is highly 
interesting, as being found in the valley of the 
Xanthus. The copper coins of early date 
found in Lycia are generally extremely small ; 
the Roman and Byzantine are much larger, and 
consequently more easily seen in the fields. I 
have obtained several very curious coins, found 
in the valley of the Xanthus, all having a 
singular device, a triquetra intermixed with 
the Lycian characters ; on the reverse is gene- 
rally a lion, in various attitudes: the finest 
silver ones have the skin of a lion’s head only. 
These coins, although not obtained from Xan- 
thus itself, I am inclined to believe were of 
that chief city, or perhaps of the country gene- 
rally at a very early period. I have the coins 
of most of the other cities, bearing the name 
of Lycia and the emblems of Apollo, the lyre, 
or bow and quiver, together with the initials 
of the particular city to which they respect- 


* «© Amongst the most gratifying results arising from 
the examination of these inscriptions, is the assistance 
they give in rendering the poems of Homer more intel- 
ligible. Inthe ‘Iliad’ we read of Pandarus being a chief 
coming from Lycia, and of his being ‘the best bow in 
Lycia,’ thus connecting him with that country. In the 
second book he is named among the allies of Troy, 
as leading Troes into the field from Zeleia, at the foot 
of Mount Ida. Hitherto this has appeared inconsistent, 
and Strabo tells us that before his time a certain De- 
metrius had written thirty books upon this supposed 
error in Homer, and Strabo concludes by allotting a 
part of the road near Mount Ida to the kingdom of 
Pandarus,” 
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ively belong: their reverse has a beautiful 
head of the god.” 

Of the tombs, or heroums, it is worthy of 
remark that almost every deciphered inscrip- 
tion shews the anxiety of the proprietors to 
be exclusive in their last abode. They ap- 
point the resting-places for their wives, fami- 
lies, and (sometimes) near relatives ; but taboo 
them against all intruders under penalties to 
be paid to informers, and consequent forfeitures 
to the public treasury. Thus, at Telmessus, 
we have the following :— 

* Helene, who is also [called] Apphion 
(Appia), the daughter of Nason, the son of 
Diogenes, a woman of ‘Telmessus, has erected 
this monument for herself and for those 
whom [?] she has [already] buried there, 
Apollonides her son, and Helene, also called 
Apphion, her grand-daughter. But it shall 
not be lawful for any body to put [another] 
into the turret, after I am myself buried there, 
as he who puts in another shall be impious 
unto the gods of hell, and besides pay to the 
people of the Telmesseans 5000 denarii.” 

Another at Tlos:— 


‘** [High-priestess ?] of Asia, the daughter | 


of Alexander, the grandson of Dionysius ..... 
the cession of the property being made..... 
under the high-priest Cesianus........... 
of Irenaus.... ‘There has been buried Alex- 
ander, the grandson of Dionysius, her father, 
and her son, Alexander, the son of Irenzus, 
and there shall be buried herself also, and 
her husband Irenzus, the son of Sosibios [?]. 
To no one else it shall be allowed to bury 
another [here], or he shall give to the Gerusia 
of Tlos 1590 denarii [?], of which he that 
proves the trespass shall receive one-third.’ 
It is the more to be regretted that part of this 
inscription has disappeared, and that thus 
several words still remaining are without con- 
nexion, as these may have explained the 
curious fact of bas-reliefs representing gymnas- 
tic games being found on the tomb of a woman. 
Probably this priestess of Asia was a Gymna- 
siarches (a munificent patroness of gymnastic 
games), a title which is given to another 
woman in an inscription at Mylasa (page 68).” 

Pity that ali these respectable, famons, and 
hervic names are the total amount of the 
glory handed down to us by their monuments : 
what a lesson for 


«Storied urn and animated bust !” 


It is not in our power to follow ont the critical 
annotations on the subject of the Lycian 


language (appendix B). There is still great 
obscurity, but much new ground is broken ; 
and farther research will, we hope, complete 
the restoration of a dead and forgotten idiom. 
Dr. Grotefend'’s opinions appear to gather 
strength and confirm the Lycian to be Indo- 
Germanic —the abundant vowels correspond 
with the Zend—there are words resembling 
Sanserit, words certainly of a Semitic origin— 
and there is a marked resemblance between the 
Lycian and Hirusean letters! All the rest is 
uncertainty. 

We have only now to bestow our praise 
upon the graceful engravings and accurate 
inscriptions ; sorry we are that we cannot 
copy them—but the book is every-body’s book, 
and will be consulted by all. 





A Winter in the Azores; and a Summer at 


Ls 
| the taste of the draughtsmen and the publisher ;] ‘ There is not a single book-shop in g}, 
{but it does seem wonderful to us that any two | Michael’s, and we are told that not one is to 
| well-educated and obviously well-informed and | be found in either of the islands. Those who 
clever gentlemen should have thonght it pos-}buy books send to England, or America, o; 
'sible to construct two octavo volumes of public} Lisbon for them. The British and Foreign 
interest upon so meagre a subject as a residence | Bible Society in England sent some Portuguese 
‘at St. Michael’s, and visits to the adjacent isles.| Bibles here some vears ago; but it is said 
(‘To seek for matter worthy of being sought in |that they remained in the custom-house unti] 
such a case, is truly like the search for a grain|they were decayed (which, as the custom. 
of wheat in a bushel of chaff,—a grain of valu-|house is near the sea, and things easily spoil 
able or useful intelligence in a bushel of words.|by damp, might speedily be the case), ani 
|All that need ever be told or known of the|that they were afterwards removed, it is no: 
; Azores (not to mention what has been stated/known where. Certainly, with the exception 
by preceding writers) might be sufficiently con-|of my own Testament, which I lost, very un. 
tained in twenty pages of a geographical dic-|accountably, soon after landing, T have not 
|tionary; and the rare ingenuity of spreading | seen a single Portuguese version of the Bible 
|out this substance over nearly 800 pages, how- | since I have been here.” 

lever pleasantly trifled with, is not to becom-| Of the manufacture of wines we are told :_ 
mended by any reviewer who entertains a re-| ‘* Various experiments have been made jy 
gard for truth and justice. We must, therefore, | preparing wine ; and amongst them an attemp: 
take the part of the narrative of Pico repre-|has been made to produce champagne. A 
sented in the (literally) tail-piece of the first |specimen of this which I tasted, although not 
volume; who, when the ass is pushing fast like champagne, was equal to moderately good 
|a-head, with a very trivial lading, seizes him by jhock, which, in appearance and flavour, jt 
| the tail and pulls him back with all his might. | much resembled. A wine resembling second. 
| ‘The style of the work is more flashy than |rate madeira is also manufactured here jn 
leorrect. The voyage to St. Michael's is |small quantities ; as well as an execrable liquor, 
|sketched at length; and prepares usfor similar hot, fiery, and intoxicating, like brown sherry 
\sketches of every other succeeding scene and jin colour, and in flavour, more hot and less 
‘incident. To attempt to catch them as ex-idry than Cape, which is called estufa wine 
amples, would be to grip soap-bubbles ; and | (from its being evaporated in a stove, or estuifa), 
we are compelled to leave the heavy lightness |and is exported to England and America in 
where we have found it, and with the follow-| considerable quantities. In our country, al. 
ing. brief specimens give this Summer at Furnas | though known to the importer as Fayal wine, 
to its summary fate :— it more frequently finds its way into the 
| Prison and Prison Discipline at Villa Franca. stomachs of injudicious consumers under the 
_—* The prison-house of the gaol in this town agreeable name of sherry; and is bought by 
opens on the street, and as the men within | tavern-keepers, and for ships and stores. In 
appear to be amusing fellows, it is a lounge|addition to these, the common wine of the 
for idlers during the greater part of the day. country, which is only exported to the other 
Incarceration here seems to be both an amn- islands of the group, is manufactured to a 
sing and a healthful condition, there are no great extent. When good, it is not, alto. 
clogs on the body or the spirits, no daily gether, an unpalatable liquor ; and may readily 
tread on an undershot wheel, no dead lights be distinguished from that produced in St. 
|or boarded funnels, no simple views of blank Michael’s, which is more sour and muddy. 
‘walls and infinite space ; but, in place of these, This difference is probably to be attributed 
|the graceful and amusing society of friends,|to the nature of the climate and soil of this 
a free circulation of air and ideas, an inter-island, rather than to an improved way of 
| change of civilities on equal terms between the making it. There is besides a pleasant sweet 
|bond and the free, an uninterrupted prospect | wine called ‘ passado.’ ”’ 

of w lively wine-shop and frequented streets,; Could we discover many passages of equil 
the news of the day from authentic sources, novelty with these, we would select them 
jand the same supply of nuts and good things! with pleasure; but in point of fact (saving 
| from those outside the grating to those within, long details of the Furnas Baths) we have 
| as entertains the prisoners of the genus Simia been unsuccessful in our endeavour to procure 
jin other parts of the world; in fact, there |farther agreeable illustrations of the Messrs. 
|appear to be so many agreeable comforts | Bullar’s octavos. 

jattending a prison life, that a gaol in Villa —— —__—_—__ - 
Franca is just the sort of place in which a | Memorials of the Order of the Garter, from ils 
decayed Portuguese pauper might landably | Foundation to the Present Time ; with Div- 
wish to end his days. I have pe ache er graphical Notices of the Knights in the 
|the universal and punctilious politeness of the! Reigns of Edward III. and Richard I. 
| Azoreans, Jupiler est quodcunque vides, quo- By G. F. Beltz, K.H. Lancaster Herald. 
|eunque moveris. But at this gaol window it Royal 8vo. pp. 663. London, 1841. Pick. 
jis carried to its ultimatum. The prisoners’ ering. 
| who gaze and gossip through the bars bow | Tye most perfect and complete history of this 
jand bend as respectfully, and are capped in|renowned order of knighthood. From the 
jreturn with precisely the same deference as | time of old Ashmole (1674) to the present day, 
| they would be if they walked the streets.) there have been about as many scattered dows 
| Imprisonment seems to be neither a disgrace | and mistakes as lights and amendments ine 
{nor a humiliation to them. There is nojcorporated -with the subject; all which te 
| diminution in the every-day round of saluta-| Lancaster Herald seems patiently to have in- 











[tions ; but the ‘hat-worship’ (as George Fox | vestigated, and to have sought, besides, in 


called it) is observed with unaltered gravity, |many authorities for more accurate informatio 
and the world is quite as much their friend | than had hitherto been collected. His work 's, 


the Baths of the Furnas. By Joseph Bullar, | now, and as full of smooth pretence, as when | therefore, a sterling one; and we need hardly 


M.D., and Henry Bullar of Lincoln's Inn. | they lived on the honest side of the grate.” 
Van Voorst. | 


2 vols. vo. 


London, 184]. 


say more of it. 


This is, at any rate, better than the Phila~{ “The Garter was founded, probably, in 1344; 


THE neatness of the cuts and pictorial illustra. | delphian system. Of literature the annexed is | the romance of the Countess of Salisbury’s ga" 


tious in this work is, no doubt, creditable to|@ pregnant notice :— 





ter is probably a romance; and, probably, 





an 
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will never be known what was the origin of | 
the badge, or more of the institution than that | 
it was a chivalrous imitation of the famous | 
Round Table. 

The full and corrected lists of all the knights | 
from the beginning till now is valuable to pa- | 
tricians, genealogists, antiquaries, and heralds. | 
The biographical sketches of the original | 
members and their successors, during the first | 
two reigns mentioned in the title-page, are | 
more universally interesting ; and the annexed | 
passage will serve to indicate the historical | 


and Kennington Manor, near London. The 
above-mentioned volume abounds with proofs 
of the generous use which Edward made of his 


| wealth in the distribution of costly presents 


amongst the members of his august family, his 
gallant companions in arms, and his numerous 
retainers, as well as in princely guerdons to 


strangers of every rank who had the fortune to! 


attract his regard.” 





BUCKINGHAM'S AMERICA. 
{Second notice : conclusion. ] 


| 


yalue which is to be found in several of their | THose who have read the extracts in our last | 
statements— there being much merit in the | Gazedle, containing Mr. Buckinghami’s account | 


whole. 

“At the institution of the Garter he had | 
not completed his fourteenth year; and, al- 
though included amongst the founders, in | 
accordance with the design of his royal father 
that the eldest son of the sovereign should be} 
always a constituent member of the order, the 
honour of knighthood was reserved for the 
moment when he should be armed, and thereby | 
qualified to enter upon his warlike course. 
This occasion presented itself, when, accompa- 
uying the king on his memorable expedition | 
avainst France, he landed at La Hogue on the | 
12th of July, 1346. At the battle of Cressy, 
which was fought on the 26th of August} 
following, King Edward, desirous that his 
noble son should ¢ win his spurs,’ gave him the | 
command of the van, with the counsel and | 
assistance of the Earl of Warwick and Sir John 
Chandos. The tradition near the spot is, that 
the king had ordered the prince to wear on | 
that day a black cuirass, richly ornamented ; 
aud that, from this incident, he retained the 
surname attributed to him in history. The, 
defeat of the enemy is known to have been 
complete; and the delighted father, embracing | 
his son on the field of victory, enlogised his 
valour, and pronounced him worthy of empire. | 
The magnificent establishment provided for | 
Prince Edward in his early infancy, by his| 
investiture with the ample domains of the, 
county palatine of Chester and the duchy of 
Cornwall, had placed a vast revenue at his dis. | 
posal so soon as he arrived at an age to ad- 
minister his own affairs; and we have con- 
temporary testimony of the brilliancy of his} 
court, not only during his residence in Eng- 
land, but especially whilst exercising the su-| 
preme authority in Aquitaine. From a highly | 
interesting volume, unknown to his various | 
viographers, and containing the warrants and | 
accounts of the receivers, treasurers, and other 
oficers of his household, from 1346, and, in a 
regular series, from February 1350-1 to No- 
vember 1365, we learn that, upon his return | 
from Calais in 1347, his town residence was 
* Pulteney House,’ situated in or near Candle. 
wick Street, in the parish now called ‘S:. 
Lawrence Pountney.’ This mansion, which 
had been erected by Sir John Pulteney (who 
frequently filled the civic chair) on the site of 
Cold-Harbour, and is described as having been 
Imilt on a scale of great splendour (though 
this remarkable occupation of it has hitherto 
escaped observation), was, at some time after 
the death of Sir John, which happened in 1540, 
id during the minority of his son, tenanted 
'v the prince, until 1359, in which year direc- 
uous Were given to surrender it to Sir Nicholas 
Loveyne, who had married the knight’s widow. 
Its front was open to the Thames, where the 
prince kept swans in considerable number, to 
which allusion is often made in these accounts. 
His country residences appear to have been 
chiefly Berkhampstead Castle, Wallingford 
Castle, Northbourne near Sandwich, Byfleet, 





est official aud representative stations, will, we 


It is of the glorious Black Prince :—. | of the state of society in Washington, where | 
the élite of America are assembled in the high- | 


! 


think, be less inclined than heretofore to com- | 
plain of the statements of Mrs. Trollope, Cap- | 
tain Marryat, and other English writers, who | 


have been accused of describin 
a prejudiced and injurious manner. 
picture of Mr. Buckingham, who is through- 


g-the country in| 
If the} 


any pretence whatever, either tue reform or 
the punishment of guilt. But we must away 
from reflections ; and so take a leap at once to 
an American fashionable watering-place, which, 
like all other places of similar resort, boasts 
very little of thought or intellectuality :— 
Saratoga.—‘* On the whole, perhaps, Sara- 
toga affords the best opportunity that a stranger 
can enjoy for seeing American society on the 
largest scale, and embracing the greatest variety 
of classes at the same time; for, except the 
small shopkeeper and mere labourer, every 
other class has its representatives here. The 
rich merchants from New Orleans, and the 
wealthy planter from Arkansas, Alabama, and 
Tennessee, with the more haughty and more 
polished Jandowner from Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and Virginia ; the successful speculator 
in real estate from Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Michigan ; the rich capitalist from Boston 
and New York, the grave Quaker from Pro- 
vidence and Philadelphia, the official function- 
ary from Washington, and the learned pro- 


out favourably inclined towards the people and | fessor from New Haven, Cambridge, and Hart- 
their institutions, be correct, there can have) ford, all mingle together in strange variety, 
been nothing said by any of his contemporaries | and present such strikingly different yet truly 
or predecessors half so condemnatory of the! characteristic features, that the whole Union is 


American character, social, moral, or religious. 
It is a frightful story; and we can only hope 
there is a white side to balance the hideousness 
of this black. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


thus brought before the eye of the stranger at 
one view, and he has ample field fur observa. 
tion of their several representatives. Speaking 


We are glad, however, to leave | in general terms, my own impression was, that 


Washington, with its “ reckless profligacy,”) in the company at Congress Hall especially, 


| ** murders,”’ impotence of justice, slavery, and | there were quite as many elegant men, and a 


: . . . | “ . 
flagrant crime of every vile and shocking kind.| great many more beautiful women, than is 
Mr. Buckingham returned to Philadelphia, | usually seen among a similar number of per- 


jand enters more minutely into the condition | sons assembled in any public room a: Brighton, 
and statistics of that city. Thence he pro-} Cheltenham, or Bath. 


Those from the South 


ceeded to Albany, and many other places, in-| bore away the palm of superiority in beauty 


cluding Boston and the North; and at all of | 


them enters upon the full particulars of their 
manners, institutions, state of parties, sects, 
and other striking peculiarities and differences. 
We have thus details about the Shakers, his- 
tories of Temperance reforms, effects of systems 
of prison discipline, and views of all those 
matters which at present occupy so much of 
the attention throughout the civilised world. 
It would take us into far too broad a field to 
enter upon any of these great questions to dis- 
cuss them; and, therefore, we shall be content 
with noting that we dissent entirely from the 
principle, seemingly approved by our author, 
relating to the silent and secluded prison prac- 
tice of Philadelphia. We never can allow that 
human beings, ‘* dressed in a little brief au- 
thority,’ possess the right to inflict such tor- 
ture on their fellow-creatures, and often for 
offences of the most petty description. ‘To 
doom them to days, months, and years of 
speechless solitude, till reason is lost in in- 
sanity, is perfectly horrible and monstrous ; 
worse than the death of the ancient convent, 
where the unhappy criminal was enclosed 


within four stone walls to perish of famine, to\ 


howl for a few hours, and tear the flesh, and 
sink down and die. But here is aliving death, 
—a death of lasting and interminable agonies ; 
every voice that cheers the earth is, like the 
sufferer, silent to them; the glorious sun 
rises not to shine upon and warm them ; 
they have not even the curses of their fel- 
low-men to bless the intolerable monotony 
of their solitary and blank existence: no won- 
der that they go mad,—that a wild, spectral, 
incoherent, and distracting delusion should be- 
come the last refuge of mind shaken to pieces, 
by being utterly cut off from converse with 
realities and communion with kindred species. 
Never let the perpetration of such cruelty be 
sanctioned by humanity or Christianity under 





and manners, there being an ease, a grace, and 
an elegance of polish about the Southerns, 
whether ladies or gentlemen, which those of 
the North, as far as my observation has yet 
extended, do not attain. The women are in- 
comparably more beautiful; and we saw here 
some from Carolina, Virginia, and Maryland, 
especially from Charleston, Norfolk, and Balti- 
more, that would grace any court in Europe ; 
while from Philadelphia and New York there 
were also some lovely countenances, especially 
among the young. My opinion, indeed, was 
here strongly confirmed, that there is no coun. 
try in Europe, in which there are so many 
beautiful faces among the women as in this; 
the symmetry of their features, the contrast 
between the marble whiteness of their com- 
plexion, and their dark eyes and hair, small 
mouths, and beautifully white and regular 
teeth, are the chief traits of their beauty. 
But, on the other hand, they want the full 
developement of figure and bust, as well as the 
rosy complexion and coral lips, of the healthy 
English beauty; and are still more deficient in 
that gaiety and animation, which a brilliant 
female countenance so often expresses, in the 
look of intelligence, and glow of feeling and 
sentiment, which accompany the utterance of a 
well-educated and well-bred woman at home. 
The American ladies did not appear to me to 
evince the same passionate admiration, which 
is constantly witnessed among English females, 
for the pursuit or object in which they were 
engaged. Neither painting, scu!pture, poetry, 
or music, neither the higher topies of intel- 
lectual conversation, nor the lighter beanties of 
the belles letires, seem to move then from the 
general apathy and indifference, or coldness of 
temperament, which is their most remarkable 
defect. In ingland, Scotland, and Ireland, in 
Germany, France, and Italy, and even in 
Spain and Portugal, well-educated women 
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evince an enthusiasm, and express, because 
they feel, a passionate delight in speaking of 
works of art which they may have seen, 
of literary productions which they may have 
read, or of poetry or music which they 
may have heard; and the sympathy which 
they thus kindle in the minds of others, only 
seems to increase the fervour and intensity of 
their own. Among the American ladies, of 
the best education, I have never yet witnessed 
any thing approaching to this; and as it is not 


deficiency of information, for most of them} 


possess a wider circle of knowledge, in what- 
ever is taught at school, than ladies do with us, 
it must be a deficiency of taste and feeling. 
Whether this is the result of climate and phy- 
sical temperament, as some suppose, or the 


mere influence of cold manners, as others ima-/j stage to look on, bestow their approbation, and | dinner. 


gine, T cannot determine; though I am in. 


miliar than elegant, and more remarkable for 
brusquerie and nonchalance than for courtesy 
or refinement. The inferiority of the young 
to the old among the men in high life is as 
great in their conversation as in their manners ; 
and greater even than the difference of their 
ages would justify. Even Mr. Cooper, a 
writer of their own nation, has remarked upon 
this degeneracy or decline, and all I have seen 
fully justifies his remarks. 6 3s 6 

‘* The young, indeed (continues our author, 
after quoting Cooper), of both sexes carry on 
matters just as they please, the young women 
reigning supreme in parties of pleasure, as the 
young men do in deciding on political affairs ; 
so that the old seem either to be laid on the 
shelf altogether, or only brought upon the 








| pay the expense. Here at Saratoga, in all the 


ee | 
with the last mouthful still unswallowed, ani 
dispose of it gradually as they walk along 
The period between breakfast at eight o'clock 
and dinner at two, is occupied by the more 
active in excursions to the surrounding points 
of attraction, on horseback or in carriages ; |), 
the greater number remain at home; and thy 
drawing-room is then the general lounge, whey 
groups of the young are formed, who sit {; 
hours engaged in the merest gossip of trifling 
talk, for it hardly deserves the name of conye;. 
sation ; and neither books, music, nor drawing, 





clined to adopt the former supposition, because} parties we visited, whether balls, concerts, or 
the same phlegmatic temperament is evinced in| promenades, the married ladies were seemingly 
the progress of that which, if women have any! only valued as persons necessary to give coun- 


occupy any portion of the time. Dressing {i 


| dinner fills up a vacant hour ; at one, and at half. 


|past one, the drawing-room is again crowded 
j with the promenading parties waiting for the 
|opening of the folding-doors to admit them tw 
The hurry and bustle of the breakfast 
| Scene is again repeated, with little of table en. 
joyment, to reconcile the parties to the heat 
|and noise of the room. The fare is what jy 
| England would be called coarsé and bad—tle 


passion at all, however deep-seated it may be, \ tenance to the assembling of the young; while | dishes few in number, and wretchedly cooked, 
wiil assuredly bring it out,—I mean the pro-| these usurped all authority and influence, and | besides being all lukewarm ; and the miseral)| 
gress of their attachments or loves ; for I have; monopolised the exclusive attention of the men. | sprinkling of bad vegetables, being almost as 
neither heard or seen any evidence of that all-| It has been thought by many that the exces- | cold as if they had been dressed on the jue. 


absorbing and romantic feeling by which this! 


| sive confidence reposed in the young, and the 
passion is accompanied in its developement in/ liberty they are permitted to enjoy in being so 
all the countries I have named ; and although, | frequently alone together, is more favourable 
probably, the American women make the most/ to the virtue of both, than if they were under 
faithful wives, and most correct members of; more restraint. This may be true to a certain 
society, that any nation or community can fur-| extent; but I should myself be disposed to 
nish, I do not think they love with the same’ attribute the absence of danger much more to 
intensity as the women of Europe, or would be| the coldness of temperament of which I have 
ready to make such sacrifices of personal consi-| before spoken, than to any other cause; but, 
deration, in rank, fortune, or conveniences of | after making every allowance for the operation 


| ceding day—no covers for the dishes, or warn, 
| plates for the guests—no appointed carvers— 
jen insufficiency of attendants — and altogether 
jan ill-managed and an ill-enjoyed dinner. The 
| escape from this is almost as rapid as from the 
| breakfast, and fifteen minutes may be regariei 

as the average time occupied in it; though a 

few may sit, perhaps, from twenty to twenty. 

five minutes, but none for half-an-hour. ‘Tiv 
| afternoon is literally whiled away between tie 


life, for the sake of obtaining the object of) of both, I cannot but think that the gay season |drawing-room and the sleeping-room ; or ii 
their affections, as women readily and per-,at Saratoga is a very unfavourable preparation | the spacious and shady piazzas or verandals, 
petually do with us. Whether this is an ad-| for the discharge of those social and domestic|in one of which, fronting the garden at the 


vantage or a disadvantage, I will not under- 
© 

take to say, but of the fact I have no doubt; 

and to the same causes, the coldness of temper- 

ament, [ attribute the absence of all enthusiasm 


among them in regard to literature and the, 
arts, Which they cultivate as a matter of duty, | 


and not from ardent admiration or love of the 
pursuit; and in which, for this very reason, 


they rarely or ever arise above mediocrity in} 


their knowledge or practice of them. Of the 
men in the fashionable circles of society here, 
the difference between the old and the young 
is very striking. The old men, from the south, 
and from Carolina and Virginia especially, are 
what would be called perfect gentlemen of the 


old school with us,—precise, yet elegant in| 


their dress ; courteous and affable in their man- 
ners; high-toned in their politics and taste; 
lax in their morality, while fashion sanctions 


their conduct; warm in their attachments; 


fierce in their resentments ; and punctilious in 
all points of honour and etiquette. The re- 


mains of the feudal system in Virginia, where’ 


the laws of entail existed, and where large 
estates descended hereditarily from father to 
elder son, sustained this state of manners and 
feeling ; and Virginia is still called ‘The Old 
Dominion,’ as if to preserve the recollection of 
its ancient condition as a colony of the British 
crown. The younger men among the fashion- 
ables are almost all copyists of the dress, style, 
and manners of the * young men about town,’ 
as they are called in London, and are chiefly 
remarkable for foppery of dress, and the as- 
sumption of beards, mustachios, and other 
exotic fashions, as if they were either foreigners 
themselves, or had travelled so long on the 
Continent of Europe, as to bear about them 
the marks of their sojourn at Rome, Naples, 
and Paris. Their manners, too, like those of 
our ‘young men about town,’ are rather fa- 


' duties which all are sooner or later called upon | back cf the house, the gentlemen retire 1 


{to discharge. Take the general routine of a 
day at the Springs as an example. All rise 
between six and seven o’clock ; and at half-past 
seven, the drawing-room of each of the larger 
hotels is filled with from two to three hundred 
persons promenading till the folding doors are 
thrown open for admission to the dining-hall, 
when this large number seat themselves at 
breakfast. The meal is generally a substantial 
one, a variety of dishes being placed on the 
table; and few persons breakfasting without 
partaking of some description of animal food ; 
but the rapidity with which it is despatched is 
its most remarkable feature, the longest time 
taken by the slowest being never more than 
fifteen minutes, some of the quickest getting 
through the meal in five minutes, and the 
average number occupying about ten. In the 
busy cities, the reason assigned for this haste 
is the keen pursuit of business, and the eager 
desire to get to the counting-house or store; 
but here, with the entire day before them, and 
nothing whatever to do, they eat with just the 
| same haste as at other places. ‘I'he contest for 
, the dishes is a perfect scramble; the noise and 
|clatter of the waiters and their wares are abso- 
jlutely deafening; no one gets precisely what 
| he wants, though every one is searching after 
|something. The quiet elegance of an English 
| breakfast is as great a contrast to the noisy 
}rudeness of an American meal as can well be 
| conceived, even when both are taken in public 
hotels like these. Elegance of manners in such 


People eat as if they were afraid that their 
plates were about to be snatched from them 
before they had done; mastication may be said 
to be almost entirely omitted; and, in nine 
cases out of ten, persons do not remain in their 
chairs to finish the meal, short as it is, but rise 





a scene as this is quite out of the question. | 


|smoke their cigars; and in the other, in frou 
| of the house, ladies and gentlemen, not other- 
| wise occupied, mingle in the promenade. Ii 
jall the great houses, every thing is sacrificed to 
appearance. The piazzas are of splendid di. 
mensions—200 feet by 20, and fifty feet high, 
supported by lofty pillars, entwined with spiral 
wreaths of foliage ; the dining-halls capable 0! 
seating 400 persons ; the drawing-rooms, es. 
pecially that of the United States, of magniti- 
cent dimensions, and handsomely furnished; 
but the bed-rooms are generally exceedingly 
small, those of Congress Hall, especially, scau- 
tily provided, and altogether inferior to what 
the scale and style of the house, in other re- 
spects, would warrant the visitor to expect. 
The third meal, of tea, is taken at seven 
o’clock, and is, in short, a supper, as meats «! 
various kinds are placed on the table, whic 1s 
covered with a tablecloth, as at dinner, and at 
which the 200 or 300 visitors seat themselves 
in the same way. ‘This is got through with 
the same rapidity as the two preceding ones; 
no fatigue during the day, or any other con- 
sideration, inducing persons to relax in the 
least from the hurry with which every thing 
done in this country, a feature that is thus ex- 
pressed by an American writer in one of theit 
| public journals :— ' 
| * The American Character.—We are born in 
}a hurry (says an American writer); we are 
educated at speed. We make a fortune witli 
ithe wave of a wand, and lose it in like manner 
—to re-make and re-lose it in the twinkling 0! 
an eye. Our body is a locomotive, travelling 
at the rate of ten leagues an hour; our spirit 
is a high-pressure engine ; our life resembles 
shooting star; and death surprises us like au 
electric shock.’ 

“The evenings are more varied than the 
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day, as there is sometimes a ball, and sometimes | 

Chop > asit is termed here, the difference be- | pressions of the auditors’ countenances. Some 
ae that at the former a full dress is expected, | endeavoured to force a smile, as if to shew that 
: “he latter the ordinary dinner-dress will | they had sagacity enough to perceive the wit 


at t Z e “i 
asionally there is a concert, some- | intended: some looked more ashamed for them- 


suffice 5 0€C 


times a display of ventriloquism, now and then | selves at being present, than for the speaker as 
ve arce by a company of strolling players, and | an orator of their own country; but the great 
ads again varied by a conjuror with tricks of | majority were evidently uncomfortable at their 


jegerdemain. It is in this vein of the trifling | present position, sorry that they had got into 
nd the ridiculous, that the taste is said to run | it, but wanting courage enough to rise and go 
ak all times here; and certainly, during our | out, though some did this before the discourse 
short stay, it was made pretty manifest by the | was half over. As the former narrative, of the 
crowded audience of the most fashionable of | loves of a young physician and his patient’s 
the visitors at the United States and the Con. | daughter, was thickly interspersed with pictures 
cress Hall, to hear a Dr. Irving, from South bordering on the lascivious—at which I do not 
Carolina, deliver what were called two ‘popular | think a female audience would have sat still 
discourses.’ The first of them was one of the | for many minutes in England, so this second 
most empty rhodomontades that it was ever my | discourse was interlarded with the most fulsome 
fate to listen to, being an attempted imitation | appeals to the beanty and tenderness of the 
of ‘Passages from the Diary of a Physician,’ | young ladies, as the ‘loves of society,’ and the 
originally published in ‘ Blackwood’s me emer and devotedness of the young men 
zine,” narrating real occurrences in the families as the . cock-robins and sparrows of the com- 
of patients in South Carolina, and giving ex- | munity,’ in a strain that was at once insulting 
pression to the most licentious principles and | to the understanding, as it was offensive to 
feelings, in affected descriptions of love-scenes | all minds of delicacy or good taste. Never- 
between the young assistant-surgeon, who had to|theless, by a large number of the audience, 
attend the parents in his medical capacity, and [the speaker was applauded to the echo, at 
the daughter of his patients, so offensive, that | which the old looked abashed, and the middle- 
thoughit was patiently listened to by some, many jaged embarrassed : yet for a long hour and 
rose and left the room before it was ended; and | half was this most insufferable tediousness 
nearly all whom I heard express an opinion on | bestowed upon the audience, and their indul- 
the subject, condemned it in no measured |gent forbearance coolly taken by the speaker 
terms. ‘his he called his ‘ Penseroso ;’ and at | a8 a proof of their very flattering approbation 
the close of it he announced, that as this ap- | of his critical and oratorical labours. On 
peared to give such general satisfaction, he | retiring to the drawing-room, I had an oppor- 
should try his hand at an ‘ Allegro,’ the sub-| tunity of hearing directly, and overhearing 
ject of which would shortly be made public. | indirectly, in the crowded promenade, in which 
‘Accordingly, on the next morning a hand. | all joined, a number of opinions delivered on 
hill appeared, of which the following is ajthis literary performance. Some expressed 
copy — | their unqualified disgust, and thought this 
‘4 Card.—Dr. Irving, encouraged by the | feeling ought to have been evinced in some 
lattering attention bestowed upon his first | public manner ; but these were very few; the 
lecture, respectfully announces his intention to | greater number admitted that it was the most 
deliver,on Thursday evening, August 2d, in|arrant nonsense they had ever heard; but 
the Saloon of Congress Hall, commencing at | thought that it was not patriotic to run it 
jalf-past eight, a satirical review of the nursery | down, since, after all, it was the performance 
ballad of * Little Cock Robin,’ considered as a/of a native American; and some who had 
great modern epic, after the most approved | noticed my being present, and who supposed 
mode of reviewing works in general, and poems |it probable that I should give to the world 
in particular. some account of my travels in America, ex. 
© All the birds fell pressed a hope that I should not mention any 


To sighing and sobbing, 
When they heard tell 
Of the death of Cock Robin.’ 

‘Admittance, fifty cents. ‘Tickets may be 
procured at the principal hotels and at the 
reading-rooms.” 

* | attended this, to see what would be the 
character of the audience, what the reception of 
the speaker, and what the impression made by 
his discourse, hardly expecting there would be 
many present, as I thought the native Ameri- 
cans would rather be disposed to resent such 
an affront to their taste and understanding, 
than to patronise it by a very large attendance, 
In this, however, I was mistaken, for there 
were certainly not less than 500 persons pre- 
sent, and those of the first style of fashion, 
from the two principal hotels, including old 
and young; and about an equal number of 
both sexes, including grave and venerable gen- 
tlemen of seventy, and matronly ladies of sixty, 
with all the beaux and belles between fifteen 
and twenty. The speaker was received -in 
silence, as it is not usual for an audience to 
applaud, except at the theatres and political 
meetings. As he proceeded to develope his 
subject, which was a tissue of the most absurd 
and puerile conceits, and abortive attempts at 
wit and humour, that I ever remember to have 





thing so discreditable to the taste of an Ame- 
rican audience, in my journal.” 

Mr. b. remarks on the extreme sensitiveness 
of all classes of Americans to the opinions 
of foreigners ; though they hardly heed similar 
censures coming from one another, just as 
if they were domestic quarrels or squabbles 
between man and wife, respecting which we 
have proverbs of great significancy :— 

“©The North, for instance, will abuse the 
South in unmeasured terms, both in their 
public journals .and at public meetings, as a 
set of unprincipled, licentious, reckless slave- 
holders, sharpers, and gamblers, combined. 
The South will return the compliment, by 
calling the men of the North a set of cold, 
selfish, calculating, canting hypocrites, desiring 
to pursue their schemes of pretended philan- 
thropy at the expense of their fellow-citizens, 
committing acts of fraud and over-reaching 
during the week, and wiping it off with sancti- 
monious faces and long prayers on Sundays. 
The democratic party will accuse its political 
opponents of being tyrants, oppressors, and 
blood-suckers, preying on the vitals of the 
nation, holding the power of the banks, to 
make themselves a monied aristocracy, and 
traitors to the liberties of the people. The 
aristocratic party, here called the Whigs, will 


| 


| 





witnessed, there was a great variety in the ex- denounce the democrats as agrarians, levellers, 


incendiaries, and plunderers, who desire to 
seize the property of the rich, and divide it 
among themselves; and whose designs are 
fraught with the utmost danger to property, 
morality, and religion.” 

It is not for us to determine whether this 
may be truth or mere abuse ; being foreigners 
we will not interfere. Even of a nearer 
home matter, viz., the colonial rebellion in 
Canada, we shall only quote a brief observa- 
tion from Mr. Buckingham. He is speaking 
of the notorious Navy Island, with its 500 
insurgents, headed by Mackenzie and Van 
Ransallaer, and he says :— 

‘From the testimony of all parties here, 
as far as I could gather it, and I spoke with 
as many who were favourable to the rebellion 
and wished it success, as with those who were 
not, there were never collected together in any 
one spot such a set of abandoned and con. 
temptible persons as those constituting what 
were called the patriot forces.” 

Much as there remains to refer to in 
these volumes, we must be satisfied (with our 
limited compass) with one other illustration, 
which refers to an important section of coun. 
try :— 

** Among the destroying causes which are 
already in operation at Rochester, and through. 
out the western part of the State of New 
York, are two that deserve mention. One 
is the Canada thistle, which passed over from 
Canada to the United States about twenty 
years ago, and is now gradually extending 
itself southward with the regularity of an ap- 
pointed march. Its seeds are blown from the 
plants to the soil around and in advance of 
them, and they now spread over all the north- 
ern part of the State, producing greater injury 
to the soil and cultivation than any cause that 
has been remembered for some time; and the 
farmers allege that all their efforts to root 
them up and prevent their spread have 
hitherto proved ineffectual, The other agent 
of destruction is an insect, called here the 
borer; a small worm, of which a large colony 
first made themselves known in the eastern 
part of this State about ten years ago, by 
boring holes into the bark and through the 
wood of the locust-tree, leaving on the eutside 
small heaps of the dust, to which they reduce 
the bark and wood by their perforations. 
Their progress westward has been so gradual 
and steady that there has been no one year. 
in which they have not gone farther west than 
in the preceding. They attacked the locust- 
trees only; but these they so effectually de- 
stroyed, that it is believed by many here, that 
in fifty years hence there will not be a single 
locust-tree left. So gradual are the depreda- 
tions of these creatures, that the trees in the 
east part of Rochester were attacked two years 
before those in the west ; and in every instance 
where streets running north and south are 
lined with locust-trees, those on the east side 
of the street have been first perforated, before 
the slightest injury was visible in those on 
the west. Among the novelties of animated 
nature which we saw here, were two remark. 
able zoophytes, one of which was like «a leaf 
rolled up and filled with fluid, all the anatomy 
of the leaf being beautifully developed, and 
the creature thus formed appearing to be a 
worm of about two inches in length and one 
inch in circumference, with nothing but the 
outer coating, formed, apparently, of a vege- 
table leaf, and an inner mass of moving and 
animated matter, but without organs of re- 
spiration or sight; and, indeed, without even 
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a visible aperture at either extremity. It had 
a power of slow locomotion, but seemed more 
nearly allied to the vegetable kingdom in 
appearance, though evidently belonging to the 
animal kingdom by its functions. The other 
was a large insect, which was composed of a 
long body, and six long legs, each about two 
inches long, and not thicker than a stalk of 
ordinary grass. Being all of a bright green, 
it looked like the stems of some plant or leaf ; 
but on examining it, a perfect and uniform 
disposition of the parts could be seen; and it 
had powers of locomotion which it used, though 
there was no appearance of intestinal organisa- 
tion, or of respiratory or visual organs, as far 
as we could discover. They were both as new 
to persons here as to myself, and were the only 
ones seen.” 

No doubt most of our readers will be desirous 
to consult the substantial work of Mr. Buck- 
ingham itself; and we can honestly point to 
it as the exposition of a vast fund of useful 
information. 





LITERARY REMAINS OF L.E. L. 
[Second notice.] 
Mr. Brancnarny’s second volume contains 
some most interesting remains of this lamented 
lady. The tragedy of ‘*Gastruccio Castru- 
cani” is full of poetical beauties, to which we 
may probably hereafter return; but, for the 
present, we must confine our notice to the re- 
marks on Sir Walter Scott’s female characters, 
and especially to those written in Africa, where, 
Heaven knows, there was black solitude enough 
for thought and reflection upon these emana- 
tions of the mighty mind which embodied 
forms of feminine lite, rendered happy by for- 
tunate circumstances or assailed by misery, in 
a manner which none since Shakspere has es- 
sayed. The additional interest conferred on 
them by their being subjects of the last literary 


acting upon the most generous feelings. In 
those days loyalty was a creed—the right divine 
had its religion. To this abstract belief Ca- 
therine brought that personal earnestness with 
which the high-toned and sensitive tempera- 
ment enters into all that it undertakes. This 
was soon heightened by that affection Mary 
knew so well how to inspire. It is coloured in 
the loveliest and loftiest light of humanity : 
the picture of Catherine Seyton, cheering the 
solitude of her imprisoned mistress with the 
playful gaiety of a spirit, as yet unbroken, as it 
is unspotted, by the world. What ‘high re- 
solve and constancy’ is in the courage with 
which she plans and looks forward to escape ! 
How true to the more generous impulses of 
her age is the utter disbelief of all the charges 
brought against the queen! Suspicion and 
youth are no comrades for each other. Youth 
is frank, eager, and prone to believe in the 
good; it looks round, and it sees flowers; it 
looks up and sees stars; evil appears impossi- 
ble, because it does not seem to be in our- 
selves. It remains for after and weary years 


we have the choice of right or wrong; but the 
consequences, the fearful consequences, lie not 
with us. Let any one look upon the most im. 
portant epochs of his life ; how little have they 
been of his own making—how one slight thing 
has led on to another, till the result has been 
the very reverse of our calculations! Quy 
emotions,—how Jittle are they under our own 
control! how often has the blanched lip, or 
the flushed cheek, betrayed what the will was 
strong to conceal! Of all our sensations, love 
is the one which has most the stamp of Fate, 
What a mere chance usually leads to our meet. 
ing the person destined to alter the whole cur. 
rent of our life! What a mystery, even to 
ourselves, the influence which they exercise 
over us! Why should we feel so differently 
towards them to what we ever felt, before? 
An attachment is an epoch in existence; it 
leads to casting off old ties that, till then, had 
seemed our dearest; it begins new duties; 
‘often, in a woman especially, changes the whole 
(character; and yet, whether in its beginning, 
jits continuance, or its end, love is as little 





to teach us, that even the young and the inno. within our power as the wind that passes, of 
cent may be led into crime by the strong in-|which no man knows whither it goeth or 
fluence of temptation. Passion first, and in-/ whence it comes. All that mortal resolve can 
terest afterwards, lures the feet of men into effect, is to do the best under the circum. 
dark and crooked paths, which none in earlier stances in which we are placed, to keep alive 
and holier hours deemed they could tread.| the sweet voice of approval in our hearts, and 
We may have been often deceived, but it trust that the grave will be but the bright gate 
is not until we ourselves begin to deceive opening on all that we now see through a glass 
that we dread deceit. There is an arch,darkly. The ancients believed that the dark 
playfulness about Catherine Seyton with which | ministry of fate was on many a kingly line 
Scott delights to invest his creations; they,even to its close, a belief confirmed by the 
may be less heroines, but they_are more wo-|Judaical ritual. ‘I will visit the sins of the 
men. There is not a more delightful temper fathers upon the children, even unto the third 
in the daily relations of life than this sweet and fourth generation.’ The house of Ravens. 
gaiety ; it brings its own sunshine—‘ making wood is doomed to destruction. Its chiefs have 
that beautiful which was not so,’ relieving the been men strong and evil in the land—the 
monotonous, and inspiring the sad. A gay blood of the victim has not sunk into the earth 
temper is like a bright day ; true, it may have —and the cry of the oppressed has not risen on 





labours of one whose real existence excites a/ its faults—a little petulance, a little wilfulness 
sympathy far deeper than them all, is our —the flush may be too ready in the cheek, and 


the morning in vain. The dark sand has run 


reason for making this selection :— 

** Catherine Seyton.—It is not in the calm 
and measured paths of to-day that we see the 
more bold and pronounced characters, whose 
outlines have been rough-hewn by the strong 
hand of necessity; yet to such troubled times 


and best qualities—the stormy gulf of Ormus 
throws up the finest pearls. It is not in the 
season of tranquillity that we know aught of 
the generous devotion, the fertility of resource, 
and the forgetfulness of self, often shewn in the 
hour of trialk When the French Revolution 
broke out, how many, only accustomed to in- 
dolence, luxury, and custom, shewed that ‘there 
was iron in the rose ;’ and, whether at the call 
of duty or of affection, were prepared to bear 
even to the uttermost, and to exert a fortitude 
till then undreamed of. In such a mould is 
cast the character of Catherine. She has been 
destined for the cloister, a vocation utterly at 
variance with that warm heart and ready wit 
with which Nature had gifted her; she has 
worked at the embroidery frame; she has told 
her beads, and dwelt in quiet and seclusion. 
The destruction of her monastery opens before 
her a wide and troubled world; her spirits rise 
as she needs their support ; she finds in herself 
strength to endure, and courage to resist again. 
This time, however, of her own free will she 
goes into seclusion ; but it is solitude animated 
by the consciousness of a generous devotion, 
and invigorated by the performance of duty. 
There is that which at once arrests our sym- 
pathy in Catherine Seyton’s attachment to her 
royal mistress; it is the result of enthusiasm 


to the appointed hour, and the proud and 
|the flash too prompt in the eye; still these are stately race will soon be a desolation whose 
jonly trifles to be pardoned, and we like that all | place no man knoweth. But it is one of the 
| the better in which we have something to for- mysteries of mortality that the wicked fall, 


igive. The Lady Fleming says of Catherine, ,and with them perish the innocent. Is it that 


'* Heaven pity him who shall have, one day,|remorse may be added to the bitterness of 


Ja creature so beautiful to delight him, and a; punishment? The fated house falls, and with 
often belong the developement of onr noblest 


thing so mischievous to torment him. He/it the lovely and fragile flower that had rashly 
would be very well off ; the meteor light would clung to the decaying wall, There is some- 
be softened and subdued when it came to burn | thing so gentle, so touching, in Lucy Ashton, 
on one only hearth. The light step, though! that we marvel how human being could be 
more measured, would shed music through the} found to visit one so soft tuo roughly. But 
house; and, somewhat sobered by time, and that wonder ceases in the presence of those 
touched by grief, which is knowledge, the riper; human demons, hatred, pride, and revenge. 
years of Catherine Seyton would be of those| Lucy is but one of these tender blossoms 


that shew crushed without care on our daily path. Though, 
how divine a thing 


made.’ 


6 ee 
A woman may be 


Of Mysie Happer the sketch is not so charm- 
ing, though it has attractive passages. From 
Lucy Ashton, however, we prefer taking a 
part :— 

“The ‘Bride of Lammermuir’ is one of 
the finest of Scott’s conceptions; it belongs to 
the highest order of poetry; it combines the 
terrible and the beautiful. That Fate, so 
powerful and so grand an element in the 
Greek drama, pervades the Scottish tragedy. 
Few are the beliefs, still fewer the supersti- 
tions, of to-day. We pretend to account for 
every thing, till we do not believe enough for 
that humility so essential to moral discipline. 
But the dark creed of the fatalist still holds its 
ground ; there is that within us which dares not 
deny what, in the still depths of the soul, we 
feel to have a mysterious predominance. ‘To a 
certain degree we control our own astions—- 





from her vivid imagination, likely to love a 
man like Ravenswood, she was unfit to be his 
wife; still more unfit to struggle with the 
difficulties attendant on an engagement which 
the heart kept but too truly. The moral 
change is exquisitely developed. First, there 
is the pensive girl, pensive because 
* In youth sad fancies we affect ;’ 


then comes a brief season of love whose very 
happiness 
* Might make the heart afraid ;’ 


then regret, restraint, and unkindliness. Vi- 
sionary terrors heighten the doubts, that he, 
for whose sake she endures all this, holds the 
sacrifice light. The domestic persecution — 
persecution the hardest to bear—goes on; eyes 
that once looked love now turn on her in 
anger or disdain. The temper gives way, then 
the mind. Echo answers ‘ where?’ when, 
too late, the repentant father asks for his 
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gentle, his affectionate child! Well might 
Henry Ashton remember to the day of his 
death, that the last time his sister's arm 
pressed him it was damp and cold as sepulchral 
marble.” 

Jeannie Deans is illustrated in a touching 
and noble strain :— 

“Sir Walter, in his happiest moment, when 
memory furnished materials that genius worked 
out in invention, was never more fortunate 
than in the character of * Jeannie Deans.’ 
She is a heroine, in the highest and best sense 
ofthe word, though without one of the ordi- 
nary characteristics—she is neither romantic, 
picturesque, nor beautiful. Scott seems to 
have delighted in scorning the usual accessories 
of interest, and yet how strong is the interest 
excited! it is the very triumph of common 
sense and of rigid principle. 

* We recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart,’ 

though that heart beats neither for love, fame, 
nor ambition ; whose echo is like the sound of 
a trumpet, startling men into pleased sympathy 
with the triumph its stately music proclaims. 
Nothing can be more quiet than what seems 
likely to be the tenor of the Scottish maiden’s 
path; she belongs to that humble class, which, 
ifit has neither the quick sensibilities nor the 
graceful pleasures of a higher lot, is usually 
freed from its fever, its sorrows, and its great 
reverses; her very lover seems to ensure her 
against the troubles of that troubled time, 


‘ Whose spring resembles 
The uncertain glory of an April day.’ 
For 
* Somewhat pensively he wooed, 
And spake of love with quiet blending, 
Slow to begin, and never ending, 
Of serious faith, and gentle glee.’ 


she dwells among her own people, with the 
prospect of no greater grief than to see, in the 
fulness of years, her father’s grey head go down 


inhonour to the grave. Patience and saving } 
will, sooner or later, enable Reuben or herself | 
tomarry, when 
* Contented wi’ little, 
But canty wi’ mair,’ 

they would be heads of a house as grave, calm, 
and well-ordered, as those wherein their own 
childhood learned its sedate and serious lessons. 
Yet this girl becomes the centre of one of those 
domestic tragedies which are the more terrible 
from their rare occurrence, and from the re- 
gular and pious habits which would seem to 
preclude their possibility. Disgrace darkens 
upon the humble roof-tree, overcoming it with 
‘special wonder,’ and those to whom sin was a 
horrible thing afar, have it in their constant 
thoughts; it has been committed by one among 
themselves. We all know that there is evil 
in the world—we read of it—we hear of it— 
but we never think of its entering our own 
charmed circle. Mook round our circle of ac- 
quaintance ; how it would startle us to be 
asked to name one whom we thought capable of 
crime; how much more so to find that crime 
had been committed by one near and dear to our 
inmost heart. What a moral revulsion would 
such a discovery produce—how weak we should 
find ourselves under such a trial—how soon we 
should begin to disconnect the offender and the 
offence ; then, for the first time, we should 
begin to understand the full force of temptation, 
and to allow for its fearful strength; and 
should we not begin to excuse what had never 
lefore seemed capable of palliation ? Jeannie 
Deans’ refusal to save her sister—so young, so 
wdoved, so helpless—at the expense of perjury, 
1as always seemed to me the noblest effort in 


| the poor prisoner’s heart sank within her, — 





Which principle was ever sustained by religion. 


How well I remember (at such a distance from{in their side, of which no one dreams—with 
England, I may perhaps be pardoned for cling-|some secret it were worse than death to di- 
ing to every recollection of the past) a discus-|vulge. Lady Staunton lives in that most 
sion between some friends and myself, as to| wretched of restraints—perpetual reserve. I 
whether Jeannie Deans should have saved her|can conceive no punishment so dreadful as 
sister's life-—.even with a lie, I am afraid I|keeping perpetual watch on our words, lest 
rather argued—‘ and for a great right, do a|they betray what they mean to conceal; to 
little wrong ’—that to save one whom I Joved, | know no unguarded moment—no careless gai- 
I must have committed the sin of perjury, and |ety—to pine for the confidence which yet we 
said, ‘On my soul be the guilt;’ that if even|dare not bestow—to tremble, lest that some 
to refuse a slight favour was painful, who could | hidden meaning lurk in a phrase which only 
bear to say ‘ No!’ when on that ‘no!’ hung aj our own sickly fancy could torture into bearing 
fellow-creature’s life—that fellow-creature most | such — to have suspicion become a _ second 
tenderly beloved. But I was in error—that | nature—and to shrink every morning from the 
worst error which cloaks itself in a good in-| glad sunshine, for we know not what a day 
tention, and would fain appear only an amiable|may bring forth: the wheel of Ixion were 
weakness. Jeannie Deans could not have laid/a tender mercy compared to such a_ state. 
the sin of perjury upon her soul: she had been | Lady Staunton, too, fears her husband ; and 
brought up with the fear of the Lord before | that says every thing of misery that can fall to 
her eyes—she could not—dared not—take his|a woman’s lot. It is dreadful to tremble at 
name in vain. Many a still and solemn Sab- | the step which was once earth’s sweetest 
bath, by the lingering light of the sunset sky, | music—to start at a voice once so sweet in our 
or with the shadow of the lamp falling around |ear, and watch if its tone be that of anger, 
his grey hairs, must she have heard her father|even before we gather the import, and to 
read the tale of how Ananias and Sapphira| hesitate before we meet eyes, now only too 
his wife were struck dead with a lie upon their | apt to look reproach and resentment. There 
lips ;—dared she go and do likewise? ‘To her is one touch of character full of knowledge 
the court of justice, with its solemnities, and the in the human heart. Lady Staunton is glad 
awful appeal of its oath, must have seemed like | to leave her sister’s quiet parlour and garden, 
a mighty temple. It was impossible that she | for the wild heath spreading its purple harvest 
could call upon that Book, which from the/for the bees; and the rock side, where the 
earliest infancy had been the object of her deep-| step can scarce find uneasy footing amid the 
est reverence, to witness to the untruth. Yet/lichen and groundsel. How often is bodily 
with what more than Roman fortitude she| weariness resorted to, to subdue the weariness 
prepares herself for suffering, toil, danger—)} within ; and fortunate, indeed, are those who 
any thing so that she may but save her young|have never known that feverish unrest, which 
sister. With what perfect simplicity she per- | change of place mocks with the hope of change 
severes even unto the end; the kindness she! of suffering! Moreover, for few are the sorrows 
meets with takes her by surprise, and worldly | which know no respite, an imaginative taste 
fortune leaves her the same kind, affectionate, | must have seen enjoyment in 
and right-minded creature. Her marriage—| * The grace of forest woods decayed, 
the quiet manse, and years of happiness, un- | And pastoral melancholy,’ 
noted save by the daily thanksgiving, come) while the wilder scenes elevate us into forget- 
upon the reader with the same sense of enjoy-| fulness of those human troubles which sink 
ment and relief, that a shady and fragrant nook | into nothingness before their mighty and eter- 
does the traveller, overwearied with the heat|nal presence. Equally natural, too, is Lady 
and tumult of the highway. We have no fear|Staunton’s retirement to a convent; penance 
that the fanaticism of her father, or the earnest | and seclusion were framed for such minds 
warning of her husband, will ever come into| whose very penitence would be excitement. It 
over-rough collision, with such a tie between | wasan extreme; and the ‘ Lily of St. Leonard’s’ 
them—with such a sweet and womanly peace-| had led a life of extremes.” 
maker.” We might quote Edith Bellenden, Jenny 
Of Effie we can but borrow a portion :— Dennison, and Isabel Vere, as the rest of 
“Nothing can be more pathetic than the|these African writings; but, perhaps, a few 
meeting of the sisters. Can we not fancy how | lines from the last will suffice to turn readers 
to the volume which contains the whole, as 
she heard her sister’s step recede, slowly and| well as other sketches of this female gallery :— 
sadly, day after day, from the pitiless door!| ‘After all, though beauty be deceitful, and 
What a change from the ‘Lily of St. Leon-{ favour be vain, yet beauty is the most exquisite 
ard’s,’ shaking down the golden blossom of the gift ever lavished by fairies around an infant 
broom as some chance branch caught her more! cradle. Its charm is nameless ; it wins us, we 
golden hair. But the change is, when the|know not why—and lingers on our memory, 
© Lily of St. Leonard’s,’ and the pale prisoner} we not wherefore. Whether in the animate 
of the Tolbooth, has become Lady Staunton—|or the inanimate world, it is the cause of our 
the received wit—the admitted beauty—the| most delicious sensations; it belongs to the 
courted and the flattered. I have heard this| imagination, for it calls up within us whatever 
transition called unnatural ; it is not so. How|of poetry may be lurking in the ‘hidden mines 
many are the mysteries of society! I do not|of thought.’ It is the attribute of all that 
agree with Goethe, who says that every man| is most glorious in existence, it is on the azure 
has that hidden in the secret recesses of his| sky, it clothes the earth as with a garment, it 
bosom, which, if known, would cause his fellow-| rides triumphant over the purple bosom of the 
men to turn from him with hatred; on the|sea. Look within our hearts, it has originated 
contrary, I firmly believe that were the work-| all that is ideal in our nature. Beauty is the 
ings of the heart known, they would rather win | shadow flung from heaven on earth, it is the 
for us favour and affection. It is not so much| type of a lovelier and more spiritual existence, 
that our natural impulses are not good, as that} and the broken and transitory lights that it 
we allow temptation to turn them aside; or, | flings on this our sad and heavy pilgrimage 
« Custom to lie upon them with a weight, do but indicate another and a better sphere, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life.’ where the beautiful will also be the everlasting. 
Still, how many go through life with the arrow| The homage involuntarily paid to its mys- 
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terious influence is but an unconscious acknow- | 


ledgment of its divine origin, and its eternal | 
future. Here we see it, but through a a 
darkly. ‘The presence of beauty has_ been | 
perpetual in our fictions, but Scott was the first | 
novelist who made its absence the ground-work | 
for the character of a hero. His example has | 
been followed in more than one illustrious | 
instance, though whether it gave the hint for | 
Byron’s ‘ Deformed Transformed,’ admits of a! 
question. Full of animation, breaking new 
ground, and dramatic in action, if not in con- | 


struction, it is to be regretted that it should | §¢, Antholin’s ; or, Old Churches and New. 


only be a fragment: I doubt whether it could | 
ever have been finished, it came toohome. A 
sensitive person feels, and an imaginative one 
exaggerates any defect—and Lord Byron was 
both. His lameness originating, as it did, in 
an unsightly malconformation, was a perpetual 
source of bitterness to him. What was its 
effect on Scott it would be more difficult to 
discover; naturally reserved and cautious, his 
own feelings are rarely allowed to peep out in 
the course of his narratives ; but it is remark- 
able that in two instances he has made the 


personal deficiencies of his heroes lead to the | 


formation of their characters, each character 
exercising a paramount influence on the conduct 
of the story.” 

We can only subjoin one poetical composi- 
tion, of extraordinary and affecting power :— 


**Oh, no! my heart can never be 
Again in lighted hopes the same; 
The love that lingers there for thee 
Has more of ashes than of flame. 


Still deem not but that Tam yet 
As much as ever all thine own; 
Though now the seal of love be set 
On a heart chill’d almost to stone. 


And can you marvel? only look 

On all that heart has had to bear— 
On all that it has yet to brook, 

And wonder then at its despair. 


Oh, Love is destiny, and mine 

Has long been struggled with in vain ; 
Victim or votary, at thy shrine 

There I am vow’d—there must remain. 


My first—my last—my only love, 
Oh blame me not for that I dwell 
On all that I have had to prove 
Of Love's despair, of Hope's farewell. 


I think upon mine early dreams, 

When Youth, Hope, Joy, together sprung ; 
The gushing forth of mountain streams, 

On which no shadow had been flung. 


When Love seem’d only meant to make 
A sunshine on life’s silver seas, — 
Alas, that we should ever wake, 
And wake to weep o’er dreains like these! 


I loved, and Love was like to me 
The spirit of a fairy tale, 

When we have but to wish, and be 
Whatever wild wish may prevail. 


I deem’d that Love had power to part 
The chains and blossoms of life’s thrall, 
Make’an Elysium of the heart, 
And shed its influence over all. 


I link’d it with all lovely things, 
Beautiful pictures, tones of song, 
All those pure, high imaginings, 
That but in thought to earth belong. 


And all that was unreal became 
Reality when blent with thee— 

It was but colouring that flame, 
More than a lava flood to me. 


I was not happy—Love forbade 

Peace by its feverish restlessness ; 
But this was sweet, and then I had 

Hope, which relies on happiness. 
I need not say how, one by one, 

ove’s flowers have dropp’d from off Love's chain ; 

— to say that they are gone, 

And that they cannot bloom again. 
I know not what the pangs may be 

That hearts betray’d or slighted prove— 
I speak but of the miser 

That waits on fond and mutual love. 
The torture of an absent hour, 

When doubts mock Reason’s faint control :— 
’Tis fearful thinking of the power 

Another holds upon our soul! 


To think ahother has in thrall 

All of life’s best and dearest part— 
Our hopes, affections, trusted all 

To that frail bark—the human heatt. 


To yield thus to another's reign ; 
To live but in another's breath— 

To double all life’s powers of pain— 
To die twice in another’s death ; 


While these things present to me seem, 
And what can now the past restore, 
Love as I may, yet I can dream 
Of happiness in Love no more.” 


jtures may enable the others to reduce the; 
| rates, there can be no improvements, but the 
| reverse, in the art of book-making ! ; 
Dr. Trueman’s Visit to Edinburgh, 1840, §» 
| By Ann Walker. Pp. 162. 1841. Enin. 
| burgh: Innes. London: Hamilton, Adan, 
and Co. 
WE are told by the writer that she moves jy 
'**the narrow and comparatively obscure circ! 
of the religious world of Edinburgh,” the goo 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


principles and active benevolence of which she 
contrasts with the doings of other classes, ang, 
it may readily be imagined, by no means to tly 
advantage of the latter. 


By F. E. Paget, M.A. Rector of Elford, &c. 
| Pp. 150. London, 1841. Burns. 

A Cuurcn of England tale, of which the 
| present circumstances of the Church seems 
,to induce a lively publication. It is one of 
those auxiliaries to a great argument which 
may have its effect where logic and reason 
{would be of no avail. The Church of St. 
| Antholin wants repairs, is rebuilt by reforming 


jeconomists by a vile architect, falls down and} 


{would be a ruin; but sound sense and 

|generous devotion step in, and, according 

}to the author’s principles, the new church 

is re-edified on the model of the old, with 

some liberal allowances for the poor. 

Your Life. By the Author of ‘My Life, 
by an Ex-Dissenter.”” Pp. 482. London, 
1841. Fraser. 

As “ My Life,” &c., was a satirical exposure 

of the workings of Dissent, the present publica. | 

tion, which may fairly be considered as a/ 

sequel, is a favourable exposition of the work.) 

ings of the Established Church, a like number 
of dramatis persone being engaged on each} 
occasion. The author warmly espouses the) 
cause of the Church of England; but of the: 

; Church of England not only as connected with 

ithe state, the people, the law of the land, | 

and an exalted hierarchy, but as apostolic 
in all its branches, pious, charitable, in-| 
structive; ministering to the sick in body | 


,to be, and is, an easy introduction. 


The Handmaid, §c. By the Rev. J. Da. 
vies, B.D. Rector of Gateshead, &c. Pp. 157, 
London, 1841. Parker. 

THE author insists upon and exémplifies th 

general and permanent benefits derived |, 

morality and religion from the pursuits «; 
literature and philosophy, notwithstanding the 
drawbacks inflicted from the same sources, 

The little volume is illustrated by many {y. 

cible observations. 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 2; 
George Sparkes. London, 1641. Whittaker 
and Co. 


|A wELL-selected and well-arranged litt} 


work, tempting to the study of the universl 
and interesting science to which it protesss 
There 
are, however, a few slight errors, typical ani 
grammatical, scarcely noticeable; but ther 
is one passage inaccurate which we cannot 
refrain from pointing out. At page 47, de. 
scribing ‘‘one of the most striking differences 
that exists between vegetable and miner 
substances,” nitric acid is given as an exam; 
of the former, and benzoic acid of the latter. 
The accident will, doubtless, be rectitied in 
the future editions. 
History of Scotland. By Patrick F. Tytler. 
Vol. I. MCCXLIX ~ MCCCXXIX. P). 
393. Edinburgh, 1841. ‘Tait. 


and the afflicted in spirit, and its parochial) Revisep by the eminent historian to whom 
clergy shewing by their whole lives that their) the world, and that portion of it called Sc. 
conduct is as pure as their principles, their|Jand in particular, are so much indebted tor 
example as salutary as their preaching, and’ his patient and productive labours, we rejice 
their good deeds as blessed as their holy pro-| to see the beginning of this new edition ot 
fessions. |Mr. Tytler’s history. Of its merits we have 
The Works of Jonathan Swift: with a Me-\ever spoken (as the volumes appeared) in 

moir. By 'l'. Roscoe. 2 vols. 8vo. Double that language of approbation which they so 

columns. London, 1841. Washbourne. | distinctly deserved ; and, therefore, we have 
A REPRINT at a cheap rate, with a diligent! now only to say that Mr. Tait is reproducing 


memoir by Mr. Roscoe. What more need 

be said of an acknowledged wit and classic 

of the bright literary age of Queen Anne ? 

Smith's Standard Library. Crabbe’s Tales. 
London, 1841. Smith. 

Thomson’s Poems and Plays. The same. 
As we have elsewhere said, cheapness is the 
order of the day—the bane and antidote of 
literature. It brings much that is valuable 
from the past within the reach of all classes ; 
but it is a heavy discouragement to the present, 
and discovers a very blank prospect of the 
future. To have complete editions of the text 
of Crabbe for a couple of shillings, and of 
Thomson for a crown, is, guoad them, a boon, 
and Mr. Smith has printed and papered them 
in a neat style; but alas! who is to encourage 
new Crabbes or unborn Thomsons, when the 
market is glutted not only with such low-priced 
competition of a good sort, but with masses of 
indifferent compilation and trash of every worth- 
less kind 2? Cheap books, like cheap shoes, or 
cheap hats, or cheap teas, or any other cheaps, 
must lead to an inferiority in the article; and 
with this difference against the books, that 








whilst improvements in machinery or manufac. 


them in a style of improvement, including 
author’s corrections and popular form, which 
must tend greatly to promote their beneficial 
circulation among ‘the masses,” who can 
hardly be presented with a better work. 

The Present State of Banking in England, Se, by a 
Scotch Banker. Pp. 43. (London, Smith, Elder, and Co. 
—A clever, well-reasoned pamphlet, in which the writer 
vainly inquires why England has been so long deprive! 
of a good system of banking, and suggests the model an 
prosperity of the sister country for imitation, and similar 
results in this respect. : i 

Reece’s Popular Catalogue of Drugs. 8Vv0. pp. *” 
(London, Simpkin and Co.)—This is a sixteenth edition : 
it must be a useful work ! 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

“aprTry.* 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue eleventh Anniversary Meeting 0! this 
Society was held on May 24th, G. B. = 
ough, Esq. President, in the chair.— -" 
Secretary read the Annual Report of — 
* . s 
from which it appears that forty new mem se 
have been elected during the year, and § 
nine vacancies have been occasioned by en 
The Society now consists of 714 meme 





* To make room for the Anniversary, we have —_ 
some papers read at a former meeting until next wee 
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exclusive of sixty-three foreign honorary and 
corresponding members; one foreign corre. 
sponding member has been added to the list 
since the last anniversary, viz. the Viscount 
deSantarem. The state of the finances con- 
tinued very satisfactory. The Council of the 
society felt great regret in announcing to the 
meeting the resignation of the Secretaryship 
of the Society by Captain Washington, and 
conceived it to be their duty publicly to record 
the high sense they entertain of the unwearied 
zeal he had ever displayed, and the very 
yaluable services rendered by him to the So- 
ciety. The Secretaryship had been offered to 
Colonel Jackson, who had accepted it, and the 
editing of the “* Journal” had been confided to! 
the learned Foreign Secretary of the Society, | 
under whose direction the third part of Vol. X. | 
had already been published. Considerable ac- | 
cessions had been made to the library, particu-| 
larly in maps and charts; a large portion of 
the latter derived from the liberality of the 
Board of Admiralty.— The Kurdistan Expedi- 
tion, undertaken under the joint auspices _ 





the Geographical Society and of the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and| 
confided to Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Rassam, 
has concluded its labours, and Mr. Ainsworth’s 
last report, just received, will appear in a sub- 
sequent number of the ‘ Journal.” The Re-! 
port being read, the thanks of the Society were| 
voted to Mr. Greenough, retiring from the 
ofive of President ; to Sir John Barrow, Bart. | 
aud the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, the} 
retiring Vice-Presidents; to Captain Wash- 
ington, R.N. for his very able services as 
Secretary to the Society; and to Captain Sir| 
George Back, R.N., Joseph Berens, Esq., Ma.| 
jor Charter, R.A., Charles Darwin, Esq., the 
Earl of Enniskillen, Sir John M*Neil, and! 
Sir Woodbine Parish, retiring from the Coun. } 
cil, On proceeding to ballot, the following | 
gentlemen were declared elected to fill the; 
vacant oftices:—W. R. Hamilton, Esq. Pre- 
sident ; Lord Colchester, G. B. Greenough, 
Esq., and Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm, Vice- 
Presidents; Francis Beckford, Esq., Rawson 
W. Rawson, Esq., Captain F. P. Blackwood, 
the Earl of Burlington, Sir John Barrow, 
Bart., Captain Chapman, R.A., Charles Fel- 
lows, Esq., Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and Captain Wash- 
ington, R.N., as new members of Council. In 
the evening, the two gold medals of equal 
value, being the royal premium annually 
placed by her most gracious Majesty at the 
disposal of the Council, were presented; the 
one to Lieut. Raper, R.N. for his excellent 
work ** On Practical Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy,” and for his very valuable papers or: 
longitude in the “ Nautical Magazine ;” and the 
other to Lieut. J. Wood, I.N. for his journey 
to and re-discovery of the source of the 
River Oxus, and for his valuable labours on 
the Indus; Lieutenant Wood being absent, the 
medal was received for him by Sir Charles 
Maleolm. On presenting these medals, the 
President delivered most appropriate and highly 
flattering, though well-merited, encomiums on 
the two distinguished officers whose labours 
have been thus honourably rewarded ; and Lieu- 
tenant Raper personally, and Sir Charles Mal- 
colm for Lieutenant Wood, returned thanks 
‘or the distinguished honour conferred upon 
them by the Society, in short and unaffected, 
but expressive terms. The President then 
tead his annual address, which lasted two 
hours, consisting of two portions ; the first ap- 
Propriated to a review of the progress of geo- 
staphy throughout the world during the past 





year ; and the second, of philosophical con-| indeed, can they use it, except in a few cases, 
siderations on the various departments of geo- 
graphical science. 


jand in some researches of little importance. 
It was then proposed, and | Hevelius’s constellations may be said to be 
unanimously seconded, that the President | analogous to the ancient ones; some of them 
would allow his able address to be printed, after | may be considered as mythological: and as to 
which the meeting adjourned. | the rest, they, for the most part, represent 
janimals, ‘Therefore it may be stated, if not in 

recommendation, at least in defence of them, 
hence we are induced to give a longer report of it than that if they overwhelm yi es of stars they 

we can generally of the valuable communications read | do not disfigure them. We have got on our 

before the Astronomical Society]. |maps only two of the constellations that were 

GronrceE Bisuor, Esq. in the chair.—Read, | introduced in the seventeenth century, namely, 
© Ona Reformation of the Constellations, and | Charles’s Oak and the Brandenburgh Sceptre ; 
a Revision of the Nomenclature of the Stars,’ | for the Heart of Charles is merely the name of 
by Dr. Olbers, translated by Sir J. Herschel. | a star, and no constellation. Halley had formed 
Passing over the opening remarks, Dr. Olbers | Charles’s Oak out of the stars that belonged to 
goes on to observe, that in the fifteenth cen-| Argo; and, notwithstanding the protest of 
tury, when navigation was extended beyond } Lacaille against this usurpation, this constella- 
the equator, and sailors noted those stars in|tion still remains. Kirch was desirous of in- 
the southern hemisphere which were not visi- | troducing the Swords, the Orb, and the Sceptre 
ble to the ancients, they, like the Greeks, | of Brandenburgh. ‘The electoral Swords were 
found it convenient and useful to adopt the | covered by the mountain Menalus; and the 
same plan of grouping the new stars into con- | Orb yields its place to the Bow and Arrow 
stellations. They did not, however, adapt} which Antinous had received from Hevelius ; 
them to the Greek mythology, but selected} and although the new globes very often dis- 
principally such objects as presented them. | armed Antinous, yet he has not yet taken the 
selves in the newly discovered countries:|Orb in his hand. Moreover, the Sceptre of 
whence we have, for the southern constella-| Brandenburgh, although it did not interfere 
tions, the Phenix, the Toucan, the Little] with any other constellation, yet would not 
Water-snake, the Sword-fish, the Flying-fish, | have had a place on our globes, if Bode had 
the Fly, the Chameleon, the Bird of Paradise, | not been the astronomer-royal of Prussia. The 
the Peacock, the Indian, and the Crane. The| Cock, which was formed from a portion of the 
ancients took only those parts of the heavens, | ship Argo, has likewise disappeared: the Scep- 
as the ground-work of the constellations, where | tre of Louis XLV. with which Royer wished to 
the bright stars existed: consequently, there| honour his sovereign, yielded its place to the 
were many places where there were no con- Lizard of Hevelius; the French Lily could not 
stellations, and the stars which were scattered | push away the Fly; and so on with many 
over such situations were called ezogg¢wra, or | others: for example, the Little Crab, the South 
informes. There was no inconvenience in| Arrow, &c., are quite forgotten, and not even 
this: but some of these empty spaces were|known at the present day. One would now 
very great, and exhibited here and there stars {suppose that nearly eighty constellations were 
that seemed to be as much entitled to be/quite enough for all useful purposes; but the 
formed into a constellation as several of the| vanity of introducing new constellations had, 
existing ones. Therefore modern astronomers, | in the eighteenth century, exceeded all bounds, 
as Bartschius relates (and, perhaps, he himself, | and twenty-six more were added to the num- 
partly), invented and formed the new con-|ber. This extravagant number of new con- 
stellations called the Camelopard, the Unicorn, | stellations, some of which were formed of 
the Fly, and the rivers Jordan, Euphrates, and | scarcely visible stars, by no means made the 
Tigris. The heavens would now appear to be|study of astronomy more easy; but, on the 
sufficiently covered, and it seemed that all the|contrary, confused it, and rendered it more 
advantages which the constellations could give | difficult. Moreover, these new constellations 
to the memory and imagination, in learning| are so unsuited to the others, and chosen with 
astronomy, had been obtained. But when/|so little taste, that no one can look on our 
Hevelius, in the latter part of the seventeenth | modern globes without disgust. ‘The first who 
century, had finished, with incredible labour! introduced this objectionable system was the 
and care, his valuable catalogue of stars, he|excellent and distinguished Lacaille. Surely 
considered that those persons who were not!if it were requisite that the whole heavens 
observers themselves had no right to institute | should be filled with constellations, they might 
new constellations: and although, with much|have been chosen according to some general 
reluctance, he retained the Camelopard, the|principle. We might have embellished the 
Unicorn, and the Fly of Bartschius, yet he re-|apparatus and inventions of our chemists, if, 
jected the rivers; and instead of them, and|indeed, they could be embellished by them : 
in some other vacant spots, introduced the|and as the ancient figures of heroes and animals 
Hounds, the mountain Menalus, Cerberus, {must be retained, some latitude might be al- 
the Fox and Goose, the Lizard, the Shield of |lowed also to astronomical instruments. But 
Sobieski, the Lynx, the Little Lion, the Little | figures, like the shop of the sculptor, the che- 
Triangle, and the Sextant, and also gave to|mical furnace, the easel, the microscope, the 
Antinous a bow and arrow. Unnecessary as |air-pump, &c., have no relation to the sky, and 
this increase of the constellations may be, the | their being mixed up with the others is hetero- 
indefatigable Hevelius may be allowed to retain | geneous, disagreeable, and without any taste. 
it, as the best means of preserving a remem-| The same remark will apply to the Printing- 
brance of his great work. For his enumeration | press and Electrical Machine of Bode; also to 
and classification of the fixed stars, for which} Lalande’s Air-balloon ; although this latter 
he had sacrificed the greatest part of his life, | constellation may seem to have some connexion 
his strength, and his fortune, and by which he| with the heavens. The Hermit-bird (So/i- 
hoped to have gained immortal fame as an as- | favius) of Le Monnier might remain, if it did 
tronomer, was soon after doomed to yield to] not interfere with Libra; but his Reindeer is 
the better and more complete British catalogue | quite absurd, on account of its smallness, it 
of Flamsteed, and has now become nearly use-| being scarcely so large as the Lizard, and much 
less. Astronomers now no longer use it; nor,| smaller than the Hare. Also, Lalande’s Mes- 
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sier, which is covered by the horns of the 


Reindeer, is but a very small figure in com- 
parison with the immense human figures of the 
ancients that surround him, although it has 
robbed the greater part of its little possession 
from Cepheus and Cassiopeia, and has con- 
tracted the throne of the latter into a bent 
form ; the little man is, in fact, quite ridiculous 
amongst such enormous figures. The immor- 
tal name of Frederick the Great needed not 
the aid of a constellation for its preservation ; 
a constellation, in fact, carved out of Andro- 
meda, and styled Honores Fréderici. And if 
it be an honour to this great monarch to have 
his name enrolled amongst the stars, we must 
bear in mind that he enjoys this apotheosis, 
not only with the brave Sobieski, but also with 
Poniatowski and the insignificant Charles IT. 
of Great Britain. The name of George III. 
will also be handed down to posterity without 
- the George’s Harp of Pater Hell; and the 
discovery of Uranus will preserve the name of 
Herschel as long as astronomy exists, with- 
out the necessity of placing his telescope in a 
narrow slip in the heavens. By the Lion 
and the Lynx, the feline tribe had been 
sufficiently represented in the sky, without 
any necessity of introducing a Cat amongst 
the stars, merely because Lalande was fond 
of this domestic animal. I appeal to the 
judgment of all those who have compared 
any of the old celestial maps with the more 
modern ones, whether they do not feel a 
repugnance to the absurd mixing of so many 
heterogeneous constellations. And since by 
such an immoderate number of them the know- 
ledge of the stars is rendered more difficult, 
and the taste vitiated, I would entreat astro- 
nomers to assist in freeing the heavens from 
such a useless accumulation, and to remove all 
the constellations that have been introduced 
since the time of Hevelius and Flamsteed. If 
it should be found desirable to take away some 
of Hevelius’s constellations, and even to retain 
some of those which have been introduced in 
the eighteenth century, there should be no 


dent exhibited a considerable number of new)chair.— The following donations were ap, 
and beautiful moths from the East Indies; nounced,—a large collection of North Ameri, 
(being portion of a collection made by Lieut. can plants, by Dr. Watson; seeds from the 
Campbell) ; and Mr. Bainbridge, various small | Straits of Malacca, by Mr. Davison;  Styiei, 
beetles which feed upon the interior of cigars. aurata, in fruit, by Mr. Leyland. — Ex}j. 
He had also found the small caterpillar of a bited by Mr. Mitchell, living specimens ¢ 
moth, and a quantity of its excrement, in the! Lencojum aestivum, collected on Greenwich 
same situation.— Mr. Westwood exhibited some | marshes; also, by Mr. Sansom, of Althe; 
small and very singular exotic Coleoptera, from | hirsuta, from Cobham, Kent.—Read, the con. 
the collection of Mr. Melly, together with some | tinuation of Mr. Willis’s paper § On the Flom 
specimens of the grubs of T'rogosita Caraboides, | of Essex.’—After a few remarks by Dr, J, 
a beetle found among some China raw silk, | Lhotsky, ‘On the Spontaneous Ignition of the 
recently imported from Manilla. He also read | Forests of New South Wales,’ the meeting 
an extract trom a letter from Mr. James Dun- | adjourned. 
can, containing a notice of an East Indian | 
silkworm, which spins an oval cocoon at the} 
| extremity of a very long and slender footstalk, | : “May 27, 1841, 
jand suggesting the great advantages which | Academy of Sciences. Sitting of May \9.~ 
| would result from the discovery of a chemical | M. Daubrée communicated a memoir * () 
| solvent which might be applied to several kinds, Veins of Tin, on their Geological Position, 
of silk cocoons, the threads of which it had) their Origin,’ &c. After a luminous account 
j hitherto been found impossible to unwind, in of the principal stanniferous veins known 
| consequence of the gum, which was secreted by throughout the world, the memoir  shewej 
the insect at the same time as the thread, that the small veins of this metal are of forma. 
having become dry and hard by exposure to tion posterior to that of the rock in which 
| the air.—Mr. Waterhouse read the commence- they occur; and also indicated the circum. 
| ment of a memoir containing descriptions of a, Stance of their being so often accompanied by 
|new species of insects brought from the Phi-| fluor, tungstein, silicium, borium, &c. ; all of 
|lippine Islands by Mr. Cuming, who stated which, and tin most of all, had a great afinity 
jthat the ladies in Manilla make pets of the for fluor, and formed with it compositions in. 
| beautiful Agestrata luzonica, which they feed decomposable by heat. — M. Daubrée observed, 
jon sugar-cane and keep in cages. that there remained a difficulty to account for, 
May 3, Same chairman. — Mr. Bond exhi- | the quantity of fluor found in the veins being 
bited a remarkable monstrosity occurring in| less than that which must have been originally 
Harpalus rufimanus, one of the hind legs of injected into them, and therefore part of it 
which was furnished with three distorted, must have been removed while in a fluid ora 
femora.— Mr. Westwood exhibited the nests, | volatile state. 
made by the larve, of the two beautiful Bra-| A further report was read, by M. Cordier, 
zilian genera of beetles, Chlamys and Lampro-|‘ On the Geological Observations made by M, 
sone, from the collection of Mr. Miers. These | Robert, during the Expeditions of the Recherche 
nests, especially those of the former genus, are to the North Sea, Lapland, and Spitzbergen.' 
of a very singular and regular form, although | In the Gulf of Drontheim it appeared clearly 
composed of the excrement of the larve.—Mr. | that the formations were of the gneiss, talcose, 
Waterhouse read the description of a new and | and protogenic system. At many points, and 
singular genus of African Carabide, from the up to 300 feet above the sea, these coasts pre. 
collection of Mr. Melly ; and Mr. Westwood | sented rocks rounded and worn by the action 


| 


PARIS LETTER. 








partiality shewn, so as to endanger the wished-|the commencement of a monograph on the of the ocean, with ancient beaches, at various 


for uniformity in our maps; therefore, it| family Panorpede.—'The Rev. R. A. Cox also | elevations, full of marine shells, Above this 
might appear quite unnecessary for me to fix aj forwarded a notice of some small black cater-| altitude the rocks retained their usual rough 


precise point where the line was to be drawn. 
It would be advisable, also, that the constella- 
tions should be delineated in such an uniform 
manner in all maps that there should be the 
same stars in the same parts of the figures. 
It is true that we do not, after the manner 
of the ancients, and of Hevelius, denote differ- 
ent stars merely by their place, but more 
distinctly by letters or numbers ; yet it is very 
useful if we could at once denote the place 
which a new phenomenon (for example, a 
comet) has taken, and also the direction of its 
motion, by the portions of those constellations 
in which it was observed. We might, in this 
regard, take the figures in Flamsteed’s great 
atlas as our types; and with the more pro- 
priety, since Flamsteed has constructed them 
according to the ancient figures and the de- 
scriptions given by Ptolemy; with this ex- 
ception, that some of his figures are ugly and 
badly drawn. This is a point, however, that 
might easily be remedied, by following the 
beautiful and pleasing forms of Senex, Vau- 
gondy, Pater Chrysologue, and others. But 
when once the proposed forms have been 
adopted, there should be no further uncertainty 
or deviation. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Apri Sth. Mr. W. W. Saunders, President, 
in the chajr.—Elected members.—The Presi- 


| pillars (apparently those of the butterfly genus and serrated character. At Spitzbergen the 
Melitea), which had appeared in countless | formations were found to be either very recent 
myriads upon some pasture-land in Somerset-|or else very ancient, though not primitive. 
shire. At the North Cape, the presence of ancient 
beaches was very remarkable; and at Hama, 
between the North Cape and Hammerfest, 
| there was observed a thick alluvial deposit, 
| now gently inclined, and divided into seven 
terraces of ancient beaches, retiring one bebind 
the other, and separated by a peaty soil, each 
from each. All this system reposed on a thick 
stratum of marine shells, most of the species 
of which are identical with those now living in 
the same seas. Among the numerous spec 
mens brought home were some calcareous rocks 
of old geological date, containing Spirifere and 
Producti, but which were white and friable like 
common chalk, or the calcaire grossier of tle 
Paris Basin. 

M. Tissier communicated to the Academy & 
method of obtaining stereotype casts from lithe. 
graphic drawings on stone. All those parts 0! 
the stone which were not covered by the chalk 
were attacked with an acid and eaten away, 
the black parts, touched with the chalk, re 
maining in relief, A cast, or mould, was thet 
taken off the surface of the stone in this case, 
and from this mould a metallic plate was after- 
wards taken by the ordinary method. Several 
proofs of drawings from such plates were exhi- 
bited to the Academy. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY. 

( Anniversary.) 
Tue Bishop of Norwich in the chair.—This 
anniversary meeting was numerously attended. | 
Among the fellows present were several of the | 
oldest in the Society ; for example, Mr. Kirby, 
| the father of the Society. The usual Reports 
were read and gave satisfaction. During the year 
the Society has lost by death twelve fellows, one 
foreign member, and one associate ; the Society 
had elected during the year the same number 
of fellows, three foreign members, and two 
associates. Among the deceased fellows is 
Mr. Francis Bauer, the botanical draughtsman, 
so distinguished for the skill, beauty, and 
accuracy with which he executed-his micro- 
scopical drawings. The officers of the preceding 
year were re-elected; the new members of 
the council are the Marquess of Northampton, 
Sir William Hooker, Joseph Janson, Esq. 
John Parkinson, Esq. J. O. Westwood, Esq. 
In the evening the fellows of the Society and 
their friends dined as usual at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Fripay, May 2lst. Mr. Reynolds in the 
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———— , ; ae 
A paper was read from M. Hermann, ‘On|find pity from low minds? The barge, the 
Aerolites ;’ and another from M. De la Rive river, the watermen, and all the left of the 
of Geneva, ‘On the Action of a Voltaic Pile of | canvass, are well composed ; and unite har- 
Unusual Dimensions.” A memoir by M. Simon, | moniously with the busier central group and 
‘On Capillary Tubes,’ was also read, in which | the crowd on the right. ; 
the author endeavoured to shew that the eleva- 1176. Sunday Morning. A. Johnston.— 
tion of liquids in such tubes was not in the Another of the highly meritorious compositions 
inverse ratio of their diameters, as generally | which illuminate the little den called the Octa- 
supposed. ‘ | gon Room. It is a Scottish scene, and full of 
The Minister of the Interior has appointed | the feeling of Burns. The red rising sun 
a commission for superintending the examina- shines upon a group at once national and pleas- 
tion, classification, and preservation of archives|ing. Pious age, and buoyant and luxurious 
in all the communes and departments of| youth, only serious from the sacredness of the 
France, wherever, indeed, a dépot exists—that | day, are represented with singular skill and 
of the capital being excepted. Messrs. Vitel, | happy effect. The whole tone of the picture 
(. Lenormant, of the Institute ; Letronne, | is sweet and glowing; and the expression 
Keeper-general of the Archives ; Guérard, of| given to the human movers and breathers 
the Institute ; Matalis de Wailly, of the Dépot| on this calm and holy scene, is such as to re- 
of Paris; Merimée, Inspector-general of His- | flect much honour on an artist who, if he 
torical Monuments; and Jules Desnoyers,} proceeds to fulfil this promise, must stand 
Librarian of the Garden of Plants, are among, high among the best delineators of northern 


the members. At the head of the commission 
isthe Comte de Portales. 

M. Mariana la Gasca, the eminent Spanish 
botanist, died at Madrid a short time since. 

The poet, Jules Ursin Niemcewiez, one of 
the most eminent of the Polish exiles, died at 
Paris on the 21st inst. His remains are buried 
by his own request in the cemetery of Mont- 
morency ; a fit resting-place for the body of 
agreat and good man. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, May 20.— The following degrees were con- 
ferred: — 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. Pughe, Jesus College; Rev. 
J. Topham, Worcester College; Rev. T. B. Wright, 
Wadham College; Rev. J. Coley, Christ Church; Rev. 
W. Cochin, Brasenose College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—T. C. Martelli, Brasenose College ; 
W. H. Wray, Magdalen College, Grand Compounders ; 
E, Garbett, Scholar, G. H. M‘Gill, Brasenose College ; H. 
B. Mason, New Inn Hall; W. Hedley, T. H. Chase, Michel 
Scholars; T. Coulthard, Queen's College; W. H. Chep- 
mell, Lusby Scholar of Magdalen Hall; C. F. D, Lyne, 
Pembroke College ; J. Groom, Wadham College; J. Bel- 
lany, Fellow of St. John’s College; J. E. Carter, Excter 
College; J. Carden, B. Compton, Postmasters of Merton 
College; A. H. Clough, Scholar, C. H. Archer, Balliol 
College; R. Moorsam, University College. 

The Chancellor's Medal. —-On Wednesday last, the 
Chancellor's gold medal for the best English Poem was 
adjudged to J. C, Conybeare, of St. Peter’s College.— 
Subject— The Death of the Marquess Camden,”—Cam- 
tridge Chronicle, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuesday. — Horticultural, 3 p.m. ; Linnean, 8 P.M. ; 
Architectural, 8 p.m.; United Service Institution, 3 p.m. 
— — Society of Arts, 74 P.M.; Geological, 
ay PM. 

Thursday.— Zoological, 3 P.M. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. ; Botanical, 8 p.a. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[Fourth notice.] 
lj. Carprnat Woxrsey Leaving London 
after his Disgrace. S. West.—This is a well- 
conceived, carefully painted, and good picture, 
—a work of historical character and value, and 
illustrating a very striking event in our Eng- 
lish annals. The disgrace of Wolsey was the 
fall, not only of a great minister, but, for a 
period, of a great political and religious princi- 
ple; and such subjects are worthy of the pencil 
of any artist who aims at a station in his pro- 
fession as ambitious as that of the personage he 
depicts. Wolsey is resigned and dignified ; and, 
together with his Secretary Cromwell, a con- 
siderable following of his accustomed pomp 
attends him to his embarkation at York Place, 
wear the present Whitehall Stairs. Some of 
tie mob exult in his discomfiture, and threaten 
or revile; for when did humbled greatness 


| life. 

| 420. Lawrence's Death. V. Dartiguenare. 
j—Hung high up, it is true: but guere, Why 
{hung up at all? It is a painful piece of work. 

438. IW. Van Rensellaer. G. P. A. Healy. 
501. A Young Lady. The same.—We have 
more than once had occasion to notice Mr. 
Healy as one of the foremost living artists of 
America, though as yet but young in years, 
His performances in the present Exhibition 
justify our praise and our expectations. There 
is a marked fidelity in his portraits, and yet a 
thorongh display of that knowledge of the 
graceful principles of art, without which fidelity 
is worth very little. He is alike successful in 
his male and female likenesses and treatment 
of his subjects, where the former requires 
strength and the latter softness. 
he may to the United States, his countrymen 
will have reason to be proud of the progress 
and reputation made in Europe by their fellow. 
citizen. 

455. Susannah Surprised by the Elders. 
J. Z. Bell.—One of those representations of an 
apocryphal affair, of which we have generally 
|thought the title might as aptly have been 
\** The Elders Surprised at Susannah.” It 
| does the painter no discredit. 

468. Lord Anson’s Arrival at Spithead after 
the Action, §c., May 3, 1747. J.C. Schetky. 
—Length of time ought not to obliterate the 





|memory of naval services, even though eclipsed 


by the brighter glories of later days ; and we 
take pleasure in looking upon Mr. Schetky’s 
accurate and historical revival of one of the 
scenes in which our grandsires triumphed.* 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Queen Adelaide. Painted by W. C. Ross, 
Esq. A.R.A. Engraved by H. T. Ryall, 
Esq. London, M‘Lean. 

In a dark but fine style of mezzotinto en- 

graving, this portrait will be highly valued by 

a country feelingly alive to the eminent qua- 

lities and virtues which adorn the original. 

It is impossible to meet on any public occasion 

where the name of Queen Adelaide is men- 

tioned without being made aware of its grati- 
fying and universal popularity in the best 
sense of the term. And that her conduct and 
example are so appreciated is not simply grati- 
fying as a just acknowledgment of worth and 
tribute to a life passed, as royal peeress, as 
queen, and as queen relict, in the exercise of 
every attribute which could grace either lofty 
station, but as a proof that the people who can 
appreciate these claims must themselves be in 


“* We have ‘shortened our critique considerably this 





week in order to make room for various matters. 


Return when | 





possession! of some corresponding goodness. 
The picture was painted for Queen Victoria ; 
but this translation of it will ornament many 
a collection beyond the circle of royalty, and be 
looked at with admiration and respect by thou- 
sands who reflect upon the great effect pro- 
duced on a nation by the models set before it in 
the most exalted places. 


Scenery and Antiquities of Ireland. Parts I. 
II. III. London, Virtue. 
Untrorm with the popular illustration of 
America, from charming drawings by W. H. 
Bartlett, and a descriptive letterpress by Mr. 
N. P. Willis (of whom a portrait is prefixed) ; 
this pleasing publication, with four views in 
every number, bids fair, we think, to rival the 
most successful of its precursors or contem- 
poraries of the same kind. The subjects are 
very various and beautiful,—for natural Ire. 
land is full of variety and beauty,—and we 
have nowhere seen the taste and handling of 
the artist more attractively displayed. Of Mr. 
Willis’s literary companionship we shall only 
say that it is light and graceful, and suited to 
the purpose, bringing apposite remark and 
poetical quotation to reinforce with the mind 

the more obvious appeal to the eye. 


Heath’s Waverley Gallery. Parts XI. XII. 
London, Tilt aud Hogue. 
Conc.LuDEs this interesting pictorial embodi- 
ment of the author’s ideas in a style worthy of 
the artists and publishers. ‘* Julia Manner- 
ing,’ by Hayter and Austin; ‘ Lucy Ash- 
ton,” by Parris and Mote ; ‘* Jeannie Deans,”’ 
by Drummond and Egleton; and * Minna 
Troil,”* by Hayter and Mote, are perfect 
flowers of art. ‘* Jeannie ” is truly a Scots 
lass; and ‘* Lucy Ashton,” an exquisite ex- 
ample of the pathos which abounds in the 
‘¢ Bride of Lammermuir.”’ An index marks the 
whereabouts of the whole thirty-six charac- 
teristic and expressive portraits of female love- 

liness and feeling. 


Companion to the Waverley Novels. Part I. 
Waverley. London, Houlston and Stone- 
man. 

A NEw adventure in pictorial illustration, 

with engravings, eight per No., in wood, after 

eminent artists. ‘The first specimen is various 
and well executed. Antique buildings and 
groups of characters, comic and serious, accord 
well with the vivid descriptions of Scott ; and 
whilst the fancies of the painters have not been 
controlled, there is an air of truth about the 
whole, which, if continued throughout, will fit 
it to be what it is called—a “* Companion to the 
Waverley Novels.” 


April. Illustrations of Master Humphrey's 


Clock. 

Tyas. 
In this No. the artist has been more than 
usually successful, and especially in his plate of 
“The Stranger coming in Contact with the 
Locksmith ;” in which he has succeeded in 
cleverly imitating that forcible style after 
Rembrandt’s etchings, recently introduced with 
so much effect by George Cruikshank. 


No. XI. London, 


By T.-Sibson. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TO A CHILD. 
By Robert Rose, the Bard of Colour. 
Wov pn I were like thee, sinless, fairy sprite ! 
The freshness of the fields is now for thee; 
Dream of my childhood art thou to my sight, 
Chirping as a blithe bird so merrily ! 

Oh, happy thou ! sweet picture of the Spring ! 
By angels guarded on earth’s opening scene, 
Who from thee waft all clouds of sorrowing, - 

Go, make the most of joy while life is green ! 
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Culling pure flowers is thy enjoyment now,— 
Th’ enamour’d winds are with thy ringlets playing— 
The heavens rain beams of pleasure on thy brow; 
Sport on, glad child! all nature now is maying ; 
Laugh—dance—sing—play, do every thing but weep, 
For thou may’st weep enough in future day, 
And wake, perchance, from sorrow-haunted sleep, 
To mourn the happy time soon past away. 
May 14th, 1841. 


SONG. 
NiGur her golden host is leading, 
‘To the wood the cow is speeding, 
Solemn lies the way and lonely, 
Field and lane and forest only ! 
Not a hut for miles appearing, 
Ever toiling—never nearing. 
Thoughts on wild tradition dwelling, 
Every step its legend telling ; 
Robbers lurking near the hedges, 
Murders hid ’neath river-sedges ! 
Many sounds, but not one cheery, 
Even one’s own foot creaks dreary. 
Gipsies down in lonesome hollows, 
Listening for each step that follows ;— 
Hist !—that bough, which snapt in parting, 
Distant bark of lurcher starting, 
Stays the foot with timid feeling, 
Cautious o’er the dry leaves stealing ! 
Fast the Night her starry legions 
Westward calls, to other regions! 
See !—a hand, as of the Datun, 
Sudden gleams, then swift withdrawn ! 
Like a maiden, shyly hiding, 
Blushing, loving, half-confiding ! 
Bed !—the curtain-silk adorning, 
Blinding out the golden morning ! 
Little recks your silken sleeper, 
*Midst deep cares, and night-roads deeper, 
How the light, which he despises, 
Like a hymn of glory rises! 
Last, we reach the quiet village ; 
View our cottage-field and tillage ; 
Though with limbs both faint and weary, 
We forget the midnight dreary ! 
Cares and fears, how swift we lose them, 
With our children at our bosom !—C. Swain. 





HEUSIC. 
TERPODION. 
A MUSICAL novelty under this title has been 
recently added to the attractive exhibitions 
in the Adelaide Gallery. {t is the invention 
of a German, whose son having perfected the 
instrument, has brought it to this country. 
The tones of the terpodion are like those of 
the organ. They are produced, however, on 
avery different principle, and quite new, as 
applied to instruments of the size of the grand 
square piano-forte. There are very few of our 


the musical world. 








VARIETIES. 


Charing Cross, has forwarded to us a curious 
table, shewing at one glance the average annual 
price of wheat, barley, oats, and three per cent 
consols, for fifty-one years. Mr. Lewis Kennedy 


the wages paid to mechanics, manufacturing 
operatives, and agricultural labourers, in the 


plenty) bread-corn could be exported; and the 
wages paid to similar work-people in Great 
Britain, 1840; which is very important to 
the right understanding of the great corn 
question. It shews, as Mr. K. observes, 


as the agricultural labourer of Odessa, Poland, 
| Russia, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Germany, 
or France, which is only sevenpence halfpenn 


the foreign operatives—one-shilling and one- 
penny farthing per day; and the British me- 
chanic and artisan are paid more than donble 
the average of the mechanics in the above 


penny per day.” 





Anniversary Meeting of this Society, the Presi- 
{dent in the chair, many new members were 
‘admitted. The report of the retiring Com- 
mittee was then read, from which it appeared 
}that 250 churches had been visited and de- 
| scribed s—that grants had been made during the 
| year in aid of the restoration of the York 
| Minster; Old Shoreham, Sussex; Busworth, 
| Northamptonshire ; Fenstanton, Hunts; Lol- 
{worth, Cambs; Denton, Sussex ;—that the 
|Society had published several tracts in sup- 
;port of its designs; and that the balance in 
lthe Treasurer’s hands amounted to 1702. A 
;Committee for next year was elected. The 


Wages, Corn, and Consols.— Mr. Wyld, of 


various countries, from whence (in time of 


countries —one-shilling and sevenpence half. | 


Cambridge Camden Society.—At the second | 


| 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


has also drawn up a comparative statement of | 


| by Mrs. Leckie, square, ls. 


‘that the agricultural labourer in Great Bri- | 
tain is paid nearly three times as much wages | 





readers who have not heard andadmired the notes | President then delivered an address on the | 
of a musical snuff-box, and who have not had | objects, principles, and nature of the Society ; | 
the curiosity to examine its construction ; considering it not only as an architectural, but | 


most, therefore, know that its sweet sounds 
are the result of the vibration of a comblike 
arrangement of metallic teeth of unequal 
lengths and breadths, produced by the revolu- 
tion of the barrel, in which are numerous pegs 
or lifts. The principle of the terpodion is 
similar. A barrel of solid wood is kept con- 
stantly and rapidly revolving by a_treadle 


} * * e 
movement, regulated by a fly-wheel. Pressure | from various parts of the kingdom were ex. | cloudy, rain fell in the afternoon; the 23d, and follow- 


on the keys, and not pegs in the barrel, or the 
tunes would of course be limited, acting by a 
mechanical contrivance, the secret of the in- 
ventor, brings the vibrating points, or teeth, in 
communication with the motion of the wooden 
cylinder, whence the impulse of vibration. 
The teeth, if they may be so called, of the ter- 
podion, following out the familiar illustration, 
are composed of dried wood, chiefly pine. 
- Their proportionate lengths, widths, &c., to- 
gether with the more minute’ details of the 
novel and ingenious construction, we are un- 
able to give for the very simple reason that, 
the interior of the arrangement was neither 
shewn nor explained on the occasion of our 
visit, by invitation, on Saturday last. Hach 
daily performance, we understand, is now pre- 
ceded by a short verbal description of the prin- 
ciple. The powers and sweetness of the 


| as an ecclesiastical body. 


jit had done to what it mi 


| 
|by F. A. Paley, Esq. B.A., ‘On Busworth 
; Church, Northamptonshire,’ the oldest church 
in the kingdom; which he illustrated by se- 
|veral sketches.—Upwards of seventy brasses 


He argued from what 
ght be expected to do; 
and concluded by shewing how ample was the 


hibited. 

Sir David Wilkie, according to letters from 
Alexandria, is engaged, inter alia, in painting 
a portrait of Meheme: Ali. 


whither we hope very soon to welcome him. 


have been added to this Exhibition, and the 
whole (five) afford a fair notion of the grand 
|funereal spectacle enacted in Paris, The 
most striking scenes are chosen; and only 
motion is wanting to connect them into one 
procession. 

Corfu, Lithograph by J. Cater, Esq., is a 





| 
| 


| 


He will have a} 
A : A 2 : | 
rich portfolio on his return to his native land,} . 


field for its exertions. —A paper was then read | Sunday ---- 2 
| Monday 

| Tuesday - 
Wednesday 


Funeral of Napoleon.—_Two new views; 


very pretty panoramic view of the island from | 


the upper citadel, and does much credit to the 


artist’s taste and talents. 


Sea-Wall of Peat.—At the last meeting of , 
the Society of Civil Engineers, a paper, by | 


. . ° m4 — —— 
instrument are extraordinary, when the size and | Mr. Stewart, was read, in which the use of 
construction of the terpodion are considered. | peat for sea-walls was shewn to be supe 
And the novelty is well worthy the attention of any other material. The turf grows, adheres 


rior to 


and becomes an impenetrable solid mass, 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of T. Burgess, D.D., late Bishop of Sa 
by J. S. Harford, Esq., second edition, 12mo. 
James Montgomery’s Poetical Works, Vol. II. ficay 
—Thomas Moore’s Pcetical Works, Vol. VIII. f.cap, Sir 
—The Hannahs; or, Maternal Influence on Sons, by , 
Philip, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—R, Quain’s Anatomy of the 4r. 
teries, plates, folio, 51. 5s.—T'wo Charts of Universal fjs. 
tory, with Explanatory Guide, 1. 5s.—Diary of a Tour 
in Greece, Turkey, &c., by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 24 
post 8vo. 12. 5s.—The Trustee ; a Novel, 3 vols. 1 
1. 11s, 6d.—Houghton’s Mercantile Tables, new edition, 
by J. Aspin, 8vo, 14. 1s.—Isaiah Unfulfilled, by Rey, p. 
Govett, 8vo. 10's. 6d.—What to Observe; or, Travellers 
Remembrancer, by J. R. Jackson, royal 12mo. cloth, 12s, 
—England’s Trust, and other Poems, by Lord J. Man. 
ners, f.cap, 3s. 6d.— The Careless Christian, by Rev, 

W. Woodhouse, 12mo. 3s.—Stories for the Young, 
—Up the Red Sea a 
Down the Nile in 1839, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Last ‘Though 
a Naval Officer on the Unlawfulness of War, | 
Thrush, 12mo. 4s.—The Philosophy of Christianity, 
P. D. Hardy, 12mo. 5s,—Norman Lyndesay; or, the 
Orphan Mute, 12mo. 2s, —Irelaud Preserved; or, the 
Siege of Londonderry, by Rev. J. Graham, 12mo. 5 
John Bunyan’s Practical Works, Vol. IL. 12mo, 


6d.— 
D, 5s, 


Ke . ‘ Y| Translations of Select Speeches of Demosthenes, 
per day; the British manufacturing operative | 
gets about one-half more than the average of 


C. R. Kennedy, royal 12mo, 9s.—History of Holland, )y 
C. M. Davies, Vol. I, 8vo. 12s.—Heath’s Waverley (ui. 
lery, royal 8vo. Mi. 11s. 6d. plain; 32. coloured.—Y 
Cook's Assistant, by P. Masters, 12mo. (is.—Treat 
the Steam-Engine, by J. S. Russell (from * Encyclo, 
Britannica”), post 8vo. 9s.—Des Michel's History of the 
Middle Ages, translated by T. P. Jones, 12mo. 6. 6 
Easy Introduction to Chemistry, by G. Sparks, 
3s, 6d.—Sea-Side Manual for Invalids, by J. J. £ 
M.D. 18mo. 2s.—Hand-book of Graphic Geometry, 
2s.— Zoological Gardens, 2d edition, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 
Cesar for Beginners : ‘The Helvetic War, 12mo. : 
urke’s Peerage and Baronetage for 1841, royal ivo, 
1. 18s.—Strickland’s Queens of England, Vol. IL. new 
edition, post 8vo. 10s, Gd.—Summer and Winter in the 
Pyrenees, by Mrs. Ellis, post 8vo. Is. — The Prince- 
Duke and the Page, Edited by Lady Bulwer, 3 vols 
post 8vo. ll, lls, 6d.—Davies’s Map of London and its 
Environs, case, 7s. 6d.—Waverley Novels, Vol, III.: An- 
tiquary, f.cap or 8vo. 4s.—Tales of a Grandfather, Part II. 
royal 8vo. 4s.—Scott’s Prose Works, Parts I. to LV. royal 
8vo. 2s. Gd. each. — Naturalist’s Library, Vol. XXX.; 
Horses, 6s.—Stevens's New Synopsis; or, Natural Or 
of Diseases, 8vo, 7s. 6d.—Christian’s Family Lil 
Vol. XXXVI.: History of the Hebrew Nation, by the 
Rev. J. W. Brooks, f.cap, 6s.—Memoir of John Meadows, 
by the late Edgar Taylor, royal 8vo. 12s.—Memorial 
the Order of the Garter, by G. F. Beltz, royal 8vo, 1. 1\\. 
— Mrs. Graham’s Histories from Scripture, 2d ser 
square, 3s, tid.—Logicse Artis Compendium, Auctor 
berto Sanderson, new edition, 12mo. 5s.—Cyclopadia of 
Practical Surgery, Vol. I. royal 8vo. conducted by W.B. 
Costello, 2I. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1841. 
May. Thermometer. Barometer. 

Thursday .. to 5 2921 to 
Friday ---- oe 29-61 
Saturday -- 29°59 

3000 + 
30°11 sta 
30°12 

30-05 





20 
21 


- 76 
‘ ‘ 
Winds variable, south-west prevailing. 
On the 20th, generally clear, rain at times; the 2lst, 
vening overcast, with rain, otherwise clear; the 2d 


ing day, clear, vivid lightning in the north-east from 
about 10 p.m. till after midnight of the 24th ; the 25th, 
evening overcast, otherwise clear, lightning during the 
evening; the 26th, clear. 

Rain fallen, -32 of an inch. 

Edmonton. Cu Ares Henry ADAMS. 


eens sil caren 
To CORRESPONDENTS. ; 
The Nelson Column.—Our correspondent ‘ Nauticus,_ 
who wishes us to ‘* call attention to the false position °! 
the Nelson Column, which, instead of appearing in the 
centre of the street, Whitehall, when viewed fro H ne 
centre of the portico of the National Gallery will appes’ 
engaged with Drummond’s Bank and the Admiralty, 
&c. &c., will, by referring to the Literary Gazette,* find 
this unfortunate mistake of position, in additivn to a” 
the other objections to this absurd piece of work, or 
ginally pointed out and criticised in our columns. ’ 
«« J, C. L.” would occupy too much space for us at 
season. ; ao 
The only reason we have not replied to *1 is, tha _ 
forwarded his hint to the quarter where it was likely to 
produce its effect, and had not heard farther. 





this 


* See No. 1230, and three following numbers. 





JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
nvyHE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 


TION of the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WA- 
TER COLOURS (F IFTY-THREE Pall Mall, next the British 
Jnstitution) is now open, from perce ae 3 my Dusk. 
Admission, ls. Ca 
J AMES "F AHE Y, Secretary. 


TNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
] Middle Scotland Yard. A Course of Lectures on 
« Nautical Astronomy and the Mensuration of Heights,” will be 
lirered at the itution, on Tue res the Ist, Sth, and 15th 
June, by John Narrien, Esq. ‘Professor of Astronuiny 
atthe R. Mil, College, Sandhurst ; at thes o'clock. 
By Order of wget mane il, 
H. J NNA, Assistant Director. 


FEW Fine and Interesting Gallery and 
Cabinet Pictures of the Ancient Italian and Venetian 
Masters, which have been lately brought to this Country, are 
now on View for Sale, for a short time, at the Residence of the 
* or, Mr. W ifliam Bullock, 18 Golden Square. 


DIC AUTT'S S$ RUSTIC ARC HITE TURE, 
complete in an elegant 4to, volume, price 2/. 2s.; or, 

in Six Parts, price 6s. each. 
« We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this elegant 
and useful work, ‘The sixth part, now before us, brings it to a 


con sjusion, and we can safely say that we think no gentleman | 
The total number of | 
slates is forty-two, and each is « arefully described with estimates it 


ho purchases it will be disappointed, 


and other details.""—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

London: Published at Mr. KRicauti’s Offiee, 26 Foley 
Cavendish Square. Bookseliers are supplied by Messrs. G 
and Gilbert, ot Paternoster Row 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


SALE OF AN IMPORTANT AND EXTEN 
LIBRARY, LIVERPOOL. 
te be Sold by Auction, 
By Messrs. T. Winstanley and Sons, 
On Tuesday next, the 8th June, and eleven following days 
(Sundays excepted), at eleven o'clock punctually each day, | 
at their Rooms, in Church Street, Liverpool, by order of the 
woe putors 
MHE highly valuable and curious Library of | 
the late FLETCHER RAINCOCK, Exq. of Liverpool, 


VSIVE 


Marrister-at-Law; in which will be found the following estimable | | 


productions in Science, Literature, and the Arts :— 

Inthe English language the works of the most esteemed | 
authentic Authors, many of which are embellished with fir 
Vlates; Voyages and Travels, by Mandeville, Ogilby, Son 
Laborde, Stanton, Cook, Perouse, Le Vaillaint, &c.; Historical 


and Biographical W orks, i including reprints of the Chronicles, } 


and of the Doomsday Book, Rushworth’s Collections, and others | 
early and more recent date; fine copies of the Archwologia, 

and of costly foreign works on the remains of antiquity ; 
searches of Denon, D’Hanearviile, Gell, and others abroad, and | 
f Dugdale, Plot, Leicester, W hittaker, &c. in Great Britain; 
several curious Heraldic and Genealogical Treatises, standard 


Works on Art, in a finely illustrated copy of Strutt, in 18 vols. | 


ito.; Bryan, Duppa, Ottley, Daulby, Bromley, Vasari, La 


Bartsch, &c.; early and fine impressions of the most celebrated | 


Foreign and English Galleries ; Catalogues of the Public Libraries 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and of Private Collections. 

A Selection of choice Works in the French and Italian Lan- 
guages, Encyclopadias, Philosophical Transactions, Scientitic 
Dictionaries, the Lexicons of Faciolati, Fabre, Stephanus, 
Schrevelius, Minshau, Moreri, and others; a judicious Selection 
fGreek and Latin Classics, amongst which are several Editiones 
Prineipes, and the almost equally rare productions of the Aldine 
and other Presses in the 15th and 16th centuries, with those ofa 

; several beautiful MSS. and early printed 

; the Liber Decretalium of Pope Boniface V1 Il.; Le- 
senda Aurea, and other rare and curious Productions; Mathe- 
reatises of all ages, including Albert Durer’s Geome- 

y 2 and 1533, several Editions of Euclid, &c.; a large Col- 

tion of Maps, Charts, &c, 

The whole may be viewed on Saturday the 5th, and Monday 
the 7th of June, and each Day’s Sale on the previous afternoon, 
from four o'clock to seven; and to prevent damage and confusion, 
no person will be admitted to the View or Sale without a Cata- 
mrss which may be had of Mr. Agnew, Manchester; at the 
: (hronicle” Office, Chester ; at the “ Midland Counties Herald” 
ice, Birmingham; of Messrs. W instanley, Paternoster Row, 
London ; and of Messrs. T’. Winstanley and Sons, Church Street, 
Liverpool, price One Shilling each. 

I; amediately after the conclusion of the above Sale, will be sold 

Raincock’s Law Library, which contains a curious and 

valuable Selection of Records, ‘Treatises, &c. &c. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. F.Z.S, 
‘ In 3 vols.” Vol. IL. containing Figures and Descriptions of 109 
pecies, and 58 Vignette Tailpieces, price 35s. on the 1st of June. 
John Van Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 
. " i sare < 
FAauiILy RECORDS, 
“ LADY CHARLOTTE BU = 
Vill be published in a few day 
‘ Seavdas and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Jn the 1s tof Ju Zz 
mn 
HE ART- UN ION, a "Monthly Journal | 
| of the Fine Arts. No. ed] price 8d. 
lall’s Ireland. Part VIII. price 2s. Gd. 
_ Florist’s Journal. No. XVI. price 6d. 
: llustrations of Shakspere, Landscape and 
Tehitectural. Part ILL. Price 2s. 6 
ondon: How and Teoneny! 132 Fleet Street. 


the Re- | 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
FOR TOURISTS IN FRANCE, 
In 2 vols. Bvo. ith numerous Illustrations. 


‘TROL sLOPE’S SUMMER in WESTERN 
FRANCE. 


** Agreeable as were the author’s former volumes, ‘A Sum- 
in Brittany,’ they are greatly excelled in the present 
While passing over such attractive ground as the scene of | 
the English conquests in France—the field of the heroic adven- 
tures of Joan of Arc—the theatre of the desperate struggle of the 
Huguenots at La Rochelle, and of the Royalists at La Vendée— 
the land of cognac and claret—and the soil where flourished a 
whole host of historical characters, our author seems to have 
been stimulated to exercise all bis talents as a tourist, and, as 
the reader will acknowledge, with a very happy result. At one 
time we find him gossiping about the antiquities of the o!d pro- 
vincial towns; at another, making clear an obscure page 
| tory; here, he lingers with Kichard Coeur de Lion at Chalus; 
there, he stays with Margaret of Anjou at Dampiére. After a 
while we find him describing mines, manufactories, prisons, 
Druidical remains, cathedrals, and battle-fields, with the spirit 
| of one born in their neighbourhood ; and these are delightfully | 
} relieved by a fund of amusement in the anecdotes, adventures, | 
legends, and remark-, that accompany them. Indeed, informa- 
tion is so blended with entertainment throughout these pages, 
| chae, as book of travels, the ‘Summer in Western France 
proves one of the most agreeable works ever written,”—New 
| Monthly 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


} LACKWOOD’s EDINBURGH MA. 
GAZINE. No. CCCVIII. for June. 
Contents :— } 
The Whig Ministry—II. Peter the Wise—IIT. The Spas of 
England IV. Idaand Ermengard—V. The Suit of the Minstrel. | 
sy B. eee v Lussia, as it was in the Summer and Win- | 
ter of 18i2—VII. Hints to Authors, Second Series. No. 1V. On | 
} the Biographical — VIII. On Personification—IX. When I was 
in the Legion: a Memoir of Military Life. Part II1I.—X. The | 
ee Kazaks —XI. Ten Thousand a-Year. Part XIX.— | 
ll. In 

Ww ittiam *Blackw ood and Sons, 
and 22 Pall Mall, Loudon. 


THE CLERGY AND TO HEADS 
AMILIES.—Price | 


. rl . 
DESCRIPTION of all the NEW DIS.} 
COVERIES in MEDICINE—A Selection of Dietical 
Receipts for Invalids, forming the 
Drugs,” 
Children of different ages, containing a complete Modern Dis 
pensary, with a Selection of Prescriptions of Established Efficacy, 
A List of Diseases, with the Modes of Treatment (Medical anid 
Dietetic), which ample experience has proved to be the most 
successful. 
By REECE and CO. Medical Hall, Piccadilly, 
facing Lond Street. 
Published by Simpkin and Marshal!, Stationers’ Court; and 
sold by Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadily, 








45 George Street, Edinburgh, - 
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In 3 vols. post 8v 

Edited by LA 

VHE PRINC&-DUKE and the PAGE; 

Historical Novel. | 

««Glory, greatness, and goodness, are the three sickles with 

whic e ma mE age senvy, hatred, and ingrat le 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


an 





ILLUSTRATED BY CRUIKSHANK AND LEECH, 
| The June Number of 


| B*! NTLEY’S MISCELLANY, | 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. | 
Contains 
The Lay of the Old Woman clothed in Grey; Country Legends, 
NO. . 
By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. j 
Hours in Hindostan—Table- Specimens of Modern German | 
| Talk—A Fifth at Whist—The Poets. By Mary Howitt | 
Mussullah Boat Sonnet 
The Lonja of Seville. By the The By 
Hon. KR. Dundas Murray (Eli-: Poyntz | 
bank) An Adventure in the Fifteen 
ope Acres; Bob Donellon’s Story. 
Taglioni. By O. Smith By Phelim O'Toole. 
GUY FAWKES. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Book the Third: 
| Chapter 11I. Huddington. 
| Chapter 1V. Holbeach. 
j Merrie England in the Olden GhostGossipsat Blakesley House. 
Time. By George Daniel e Author of * Stephen 


Jugard”’ 
A Day with Nature. By James The Mill of Pouldu.- By Miss 
Aldrich 


Costello. 
The Porcelain Bath ; 
A Legend of the Celestial Empire. 
By the ‘Autor of ** Ho-fi of the Yellow Girdle.” 
Illustrated by Leech. 
Richard —* New Burlington Street. 


Linkman, Albany | 
t 





Price 6s. illustrated with above Twenty Plates, 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. XX. 
containing— 
1. Von Wrangel’s Navigable Polar Sea. 
2. The Present State of Ecclesiasti Architecture, with nu- 
merous Illustrations, by A. Welby Pugin. 
3. Mental Epidemics. 
4. Sporting in Ireland. 
» Protestant E — of Catholicity—Leibnitz. 
6. ‘Thomas Moor 
7. Hallam’s Minors of Literature. 
8. Agriculture in lreland. 
. Lives of the Queens of England. 
The Quarterly Review on «* Romanism in Ireland.” 
Notices of Catholic Publications, &c. 
London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; Booker and Co. 


7. 





| to increase its general demand.’ 


| by sound sense and perspicuity, 


Popular Catalozue of | 
specifying their Properties, the Doses to Adults pe 
| 


ADY LYTTON. BULWER. } 





Liverpool; J. Cumming, Dublin; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 


rice 12s. the 4th edition of 


PRAC TICAL ESSAY upon CON- 
TRACTION of the LOWER BOWEL, illustrating by 
Cases the Connexion of that Disease with Affections of the Womb 
and of the Bladder, Prolapsus of the Rectum, Fistula, &c 
FREDERICK SALMON, F.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the Infirmary for Fistula, and other Diseases 
of the Rectum, 38 Charterhouse Square. 

*¢ Mr. Salmon’s work is indicative of sound judgment, liberal- 
ity of sentiment, and a fair portion of practical observation.” — 
Medico-Chirurgical Review. 

«* Mr. Salmon has compressed into a narrow compass all that 
can be said upon his subject."— London Med, and Phys. Journal. 

«« The symptoms are described in a brief and perspicuous man- 
ner. The effects of stricture are well illustrated by a series of 
instructive cases. he cases of piles, in a satisfactory manner, 
point out the connexion of the two complaints. The work con- 
tains many sound remarks, and is creditable to the author.” 


of his- | puy 


*This book has been much enlarged. Extensive experience 


has enabled Mr. Salmon to bring within the compass of his 
volume more practical information upon the nature and treat- 
ment of those diseases enumerated on the titlepage, than has ever 
been before collected.”—Atlas. 

«In the 4th edition of this valuable work there is a great deal 
of new matter. he book scarcely wants our recommendation 
*—Atheneum. 

«©The author gives well-selected cases, detailing their symp- 
toms, treatment, &c. each being followed by practical remarks. 
‘These cases are grouped with much judgment, and the surgeon 
will receive sound and valuable information from a caretul pe- 
rusal of the work.” —Universi(y Magazine. 

**We atlirm that it is a well-arranged, well-written, sound, 
practical book. From its operation with the public, it is likely 
to prove an extended source of alleviation of human affliction.”’- 
Examiner. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Practical Observations on Prolapsus of the 
Lower Bowel, with Cases and Plates. Price 5s. Gd 

‘« Mr. Salmon has paid particular attention to the diseases of 
the lower intestine, and this monograph will not lower him in 
the opinion of his medical brethren.”—Loudon Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal 

«The volume is replete with practical gdp e, 18 written 
in a plain unvarnished style, and dleserving t ca am of every 
practical and well-informed surgeon.”—New Ah 

«This book is one of great and evident uti! +9 and is marked 
which renders it doubly valu- 
able.” — Metropolitan. 

«The mode of treatment is simple and perfectly safe. The 
book should be attentively read by every medical prac titioner, 
and all who are subject to this distre -"— Atlas 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane ; and Wacey 

(late econ 401d B 
» Burlington Street, May 


5 Ne 
WORKS NOW RE 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

al * 

The Queen’s Poisoner ; 
Or, Frarce in the Sixteenth Century. 

By Miss Louisa Stuart Costello, 

Author of « A Summer amongst the Bocages and the 

“A better historical novel does not come before us once 
seven years."—Athengum, 


road Street. 

24, 1841. 
Ny EW ADY. 
I 


Vines.” 


in 


In 2 vols. de my Svo. 
The History of Duelling. 


Comprising Narratives of the most remarkable Personal Encoun- 
ters, from the Earliest Period down to the Present ‘Times 
By Dr. Millinge 
Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Experience,” &c 
«Dr. Millingen’s work is of a character alte gether anec oti al 
— the cream of French and English memoirs." —Athenwum. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Marrying Man. 
Ry the Author of “* Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 

«As the basis of a work of fiction marriage has never before 
been so well treated, whether as regards the real or simulated 
motives of courtship, or the conduct to be pursued in the state 
itself. These several portions of the work are illustrated by cha- 
racters and incidents, of which the comic portions are worthy of 
‘Theodore Hook, while the more impassioned would do honour to 
' the romantie genius of Bulwer.” 


Complete in 1 pocket vol. with Engravings, price 6s. 
The Inheritance. 
By the celebrated Author aes Marriage, 
‘orming the New Volume o' 

THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROM ANCE, 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
_Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

THE NEW NUMBER OF 
WHE METROPOLITAN 
for June will contain 
THE BLUE BELI .ES OF ENGLAND, 
By Mrs, Trollope. 

Chap. 15. Hopes and Fears—Plots and Plans—New Love and 
Old Love. 

Chap. 16. Old Acquaintance not Forgot — A Widowed Mother 
and her only Child rendered interesting by a New Process— 
Growing Love. 

Chap. 17. Disappointment — An effective Group—A Boudoir— 
Blue lalk—A Presentation. 

2. Canzonet. By Major Camp-| 8. Thou art not beautiful! B 
bell. | Mrs. Valentine Bartholo- 

3. The Idiot Sailor-Boy. By E. mew, 

Howard, Esq. Author of Mewoirs of Gibraltar, No. 3. 
8 Rattlin a a &e. Impromptu to Mrs. Sevage, 
- The Tanka n the Author’s mistaking 

5 | rand tary of a Student— her Name. 
the Polish Harp Girl. By!11. Autobiographical Sketches. 
the Author of The Wood- By Mrs. Crawford, 
Spirit.” 2. Lines by Thomas Campbell, 

6. Spencer Middleton; or, the Esq. on the Death of T'wo 
Squire of River Hill. By) Ladies who were Drowned 
George Stanley, Esq. when on a Party of Plea- 

7. Memoirs of an Italian Rxite.| sure. 

By Fli Blackgown, D.D 
Reviews, Notices of New Works, Literary Intelligence, Xc. &c. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 
Agents—for Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh 


: = “ Destiny. 


9. 
10. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








In 1 large vol. price 38s. bound, 


MR. BURKE?S NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
FOR 1841, 


Is now ready at all the Booksellers’, 


Brought down to the moment of publication, and enriched by numerous Additional Articles from Public Archives 
and Private Communications, of great interest to the Nobility of Great Britain. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


STREET. 





A DINNER FOR. ro Geloted DAY IN THE YEAR. 
r half-a-crown 
HE EPICURE *$ ALMANACK; con- 
aining an original Receipt or valuable Hint for every 
Day in the Year; the result of actual gia 
By BENSON HILL, Esq 
London: How and Parsons, 132 F feet Street. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price rat S ith Illustrations from Sketches } 
e Authors, | 
| 
WINTER p the AZORES, and a Sum. | 
mer at the Baths — ee in St. Michaels. | 
By JOSEPH BULL. ). of Southampton, and 
HENRY BULLAK, - Lincoln’s Inn. 
John Van Voorst, | Paternoster Row. 








ELEGANT PRESENT. 
New edition, in f.cap 8vo. with Illustrations from Designs by | 
Vestall, price 3s. 6d. bound, with gilt edges, | 


O M A Ns_ her Character | 
and antinesioe: a Poem. 
By E.S. BARRETT. 

“It has the polished versification of Rogers, and some nna | | 
natural touches = description that Cowper or Crabbe might have 
written.”—Examiner. | 

Henry Celburn, Publisher, 13 Great eaey Street. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Orme, and Co. 


I. 
NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
OSEPH RUSHBROOK;; or, the Poacher. 
By CAPTAIN MARRY AT. 
3 vols. price 31s. 6d.—On Wednesday next. 


Il. 
2d edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 8s. 
» ‘HE LIFE of THOMAS BURGESS, 
3 Great Marlborough Street, May 29, ate Lord Bishop of Salisbury; to which are added, various 


M*...¢ COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA- Leiter, x fom the crus ts Dr. Burney, &c. &c. By J. S. Har- 


I “ wp tn ee om at once from its subject, and from the various 
° letters and anecdotes it contains of literary and ecclesiastical 
The Idler in France. | contemyoraries.”—British Critic. 
By the Countess of Blessington. | One of the most pleasing as well as instructive volumes of 
vols. 8vo. biography which of late years has issued from the press.” — Church 
‘yamine Review. 


APT. MARRY AT'S MASTERMAN 
READY. With numerous Illustrations on Wood, f.cap, 
7s. 6d. cloth. 
* Most instructive, amusing, and interesting for youth.”—Lit. 
Gazette. 


HE POETICAL “WORKS of JAMES | 
MONTGOMERY, Author of « The World before the | 
Flood,” &c. New edition, edited by the Author. With Addi- 
—— Poems and Biographical Prefaces. Vol. 11. To be eom- 
eted in Four Monthly Volumes, 5s. each, with Frontispieces 
aad Vignette Titles after me ° Jones, Esq. R.A. &c. 


Il. 
The Hon. Mrs. Damer’s Diary of her Tour 
in Greece, Turkey, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


Ill. 

The Trustee; a Novel. | 

By the Author of the Sransty of “ The Provost of Bruges.” 
3 vols. 

| 

| Pl 

j 


The Life and Shee Remains of L. E. L. 
Comprising a New Tragedy, and upwards of One Hundred 
Pieces in Verse and Prose, hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by Laman Blanchard, Esq. 

2 oli, small 8vo. with Portrait. 


OORE’S POETICAL WORKS. First 

Vv. | = uniform edition, collected wg raga er Moore, 

™ with New Notes, Prefaces, &c. Vol vith Frontispiece 

T he Love-Match ; Novel. | and Vignette from G. Jones, E Zsq. R.A. &c. Price 5s. cloth, let- 

By Mrs. Maberly? Author e «, “Emily. “id | tered. 
3 vols, with -—" of Mrs. Maberly. | 


| 
The Lif of Pet ch. | 
By eee te | M 


Author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” &c. Part XI. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Petrarch, Laura, &e. | Vol. 


#%* To be completed in Ten Monthly Volumes. 


Vi. 
‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY, 
price 58. 

‘a (Parts I. to VIII.) price 22. To be completed in 

VII. Two Vols. 
The Third Volume of the new and revised edition of 
AGNES STRICKLAND'S 
Lives of the Queens of "England. 
Price 10s. 62. bound, with Illustrations. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


| Bes DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, 
LITERATURE, and ART. Part V. 8vo. price 5s. 
%% To be completed in ‘I welve Monthly Parts. 


VIIL. 
SELECTION from the PHYSIOLO. 
GICAL and HORTICULTURAL PAPERS published 
in the Transactions of the Royal and Horticultural Societies. By 
the late Thomas Andrew Knight, Esq. President of the Horticul- 
| cural Society of London, &c. &c. With a Sketch of his Life. 
! Royal 8vo. Portrait and Seven Plates, 15s. cloth. 


In | vol. f.cap 8vo. arco 7a. 6d. witha Tees by 

W. Miller, a new edition o : 
HAPTERS on HURCHY ARDS. | 
By CAROLINE uae. 


By the same Authoress, uniform with the above, 
Solitary Hours. A new edition, price 7s. 


{ 
The Birthday, and other Poems. Price 5s. | 
« All who read thy writings must be thy friends ; and all lovers 
of nature must feel, as they peruse them, that few have painted | 
its beauties with a more delicate hand of truth.”—Blackwood's | 
Magazine. | 
«No purer models of our genuine home feeling and language 
could be placed in a young foreigner’s hands than Mrs. Southey’s | 
works.”—Quarterly Review. 
William Blackwood -_ Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
22 Pall Mall, London. 


HE WYE and oe ASSOCIATIONS; 
Pedestrian Ratnble. By Leitch Ritchie. With sone 
highly finished Engravings after T. Creswick. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
“A very useful and ag’ ble pocket c "— Spectator. 





P 


ROF. LOW’S BREEDS of the DOMES. 
TIC ANIMALS. Part IX. Sheep, No. 1V. Four 
cea Plates, 2is. 


HE MO} THLY CHRONICLE for June 
contains :—I. Shakspere—II. The Passing Bill—III. 
Mother's Thoughts amidst her Children. By Mrs. Tinsleyaiv. 
Capital Punishments. By J. Simpson, Esq.—V. Sonnets—VI. 
Prospects of New Zealand—VII. The Curious Courtship; : 
‘Tale—VIII. ‘he Three Homes. By Mrs. Tinsley —1X. Th 
Irish Arch Syndic—X. The Lover's Leap; a Tale—XI Spanish 
Generals: Martin Zurbano—XII. The Vailey of Kashmir—XII1. 
- Posy from Uhland—XIV. Chartist Opposition to Corn-Law 
epeal. 





Price 8d. Part V. containing Eighty Pages of closely printed 
matter, 
ss ENGLISH JOURNAL.) 
Original Papers :— 
ae in Phile. By J. A. St. The Cave of the Cemetery. By 
oh Walter Kell 
= ‘Clase oe his W ritings. a Condition of the Poor and 
edding their Claims. By J. Devlin 
aNignt of Thunder. By Doug. John Bunyan and his Works. | 


tas Jerrold the Editor, | London: scien Orme, and Co. 


&c. &c. &e. 
London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in boards, 
RIMITIVE CHRISTIAN WORSHIP; 
| r, the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church con- 
| cerning the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed 


Virgin Mary. 
9 J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D 
Rector of sect Giles’ ‘8 - _ alas and late Fellow of Oriel 


THE anion” Ay Hpeatged aged AT ISSUE. 
edition, price 1 
A DIGEST “of the EVIDENCE on the| 
IMPORT DUTIES before the Committee of the House 
of Commons. 


ord. 
London: How and Parsons, 132 Fleet Street. Rivingtons, St. Paul's Ceanhgasl, and Waterloo Place. 


| 


| 





ay 
In Ci ren 6s. in boards, 
RACTIC SERMONS 
By the Rev. WIL oa MA iemeah HARTE, 
Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, and 
Author of ‘ Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew.” 
pai crass St. Paul’s peacicn-asatee and hed aterloo Place. 


2 vo ols. post 8vo. 188, 
N ACCOUNT of the GY PSIES of 
SPAIN, with a Vocabulary of their _ c. 
y GEORGE BORROW, Esq ee © 
Late Agent of the British and Foreign Bie’ Society in Spain. 
n Murray, eens Street, 


2mo. price 5s. boards, 


OGICH "ART [IS COM PENDIU M. 
Auctore ROBERTO SANDERSON, 
Coll. Linc. Oxon. ; quondam Socio. postea Epise. Lincoln, 
Sditio nova emendata. 
J. Abrams. Londini: 


- = In 1 vol. 8vo. 7s. 

The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England, illustrated by Extracts from the Liturgy, Nowell’s (,. 
techism, Jewell’s Apology, the Homilies, Bullinger's Decade. 
&e.; and confirmed by Passages of Scripture. A new edition, 
very much enlarged. By William Wilson, D.D. Prebendary of 
W: anion si 

Ixford: J. Abrams. London: Whittaker and Co, 
sets ecaieeaaaisons 


Oxonii: G. Bell. 


KEY TO THE HOLY BIBLE, 
In Bvo. price 12s. in boards, the 10th edition, revised, of 
KEY to the OLD TESTAMENT aud 
APOCRYPHA;; or, an Account of their several Books, 
of the Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they 
were respectively written. 
By ROBERT GRAY, D.D, 
ate Lord Bishop of Bristol. 
Rivingtons, St. ‘Paul’ 's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
" Also, printed uniformly with the above, 

A Key to the New Testament; giving an 
Account of the several Books, their Contents, their Authors, and 
of the Times, Places, and Occasions, on which they were respect. 
ively written. By Thomas Percy, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Dro- 

more. New edition, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
#%%* The Two Works may be had in 1 vol. price 15s. 
cloth and lettered. 


Price 10s, 6d. 8vo. cloth 
PARAPHRASE of ST. PAULS 
EPISTLE to the ROMANS, with a Running Argument, 
and Illustrations pore ee and mE Fathers. 
By EDWIN BOSAN NQUET, M.A. C, C. C. Oxon, 
Curate of Denham St. — Suffolk. 

“« The plan of this work is well adapted to assist the reader in 
forming a distinct conception of the Apostle’s reasoning in this 
difficult epistle. We recommend it as a useful help to the study 
of the epistle it illustrates.”—Christian Remembrance. 

Burns, Portman Street, London; Parker, Oxford ; Stevenson, 

Cambridge; Stacey, Norwich. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LADY'S CLOSET LIBRARY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
In 1 neat pocket vol. with a Portrait, price 3s, ‘6d. cloth gilt, 
HANNAHS; or, Maternal Influence 
on Sons. 
By the Rev. ROBERT PHILIP, 
Of Maberly Chapel. 


y the same Author, 


1. The Marys; or, the Beauties of Female 
Holiness. 6th Thousand. 


2. The Marthas: or, the Varieties of Female 


Piety. 5th Thousand. 

« ’ 

3. ‘The Lydias; or, the Developement of 
Female Character. 4th Thousand. With a Portrait of the Au- 
thor. Price 3s. 6d. cloth gilt, each Volume. 

London: George Virtue; and all Booksellers. 


WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, IN PARTS. 

To be compleied in Twelve Monthly Parts, Part 1. price 2s. 6d.; 
or in 1 vol. a 1200 pages, handsomely bound, price d¢. 
the 2d edition of 
WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, 

Chronologically Arranged, comprehending a Classified 

Analysis of Events and Occurrences in Church and mast 

the First Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of Queen \ 

toria. 

Upwards of 250 Copies of this popular and standard work hare 
been sold to Members of Parliament. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 18 Bishopsgate Street Within 

Part II. will be published on the Ist of June; and in future the 

Parts will appear with the Monthly Magazines. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. with nearly 100 Illustrations, price 12%. 


FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
HISTORY of INSECTS. 
By EDWARD NEWM AN, F. L S. Z.S 
Book I. History or Economy of Insects—Book it On the Col- 
lection and Preservation of Soceats—— Beak ILI. Physiology ot 
Anatomy of Insects—Book IV. On System or Classification o 
Insects. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


ee 
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